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Technology Imports From Germany: 


New World-Trade Opportunities 


Dissemination of German Trade Secrets to United States Industry Opens New and 


RADE WITH GERMANY since VE- 

day has not been restricted to a one- 
way shipment of food and relief articles 
from the United States. Coming the 
other way have been hundreds of crates 
and cartons containing tens of thou- 
sands of reports and documents reveal- 
ing the technology behind Germany's 
industrial might. 

American investigators, under the 
sponsorship of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Office of Technical Services, have 
bared the trade secrets of I. G. Farben- 
industrie, Siemens & Halske, Krupp, 
Ernst Leitz, and the rest of Germany’s 
famed firms. 
microfilmed millions of pages of docu- 
ments found in German laboratories, 
technical schools, and research insti- 
tutes, including those of the army, navy, 
and air forces. They have shipped 
samples of outstanding machine tools, 
locomotives, Diesel engines, chemicals, 
electronic devices, and other equipment 
to the United States for examination and 
testing by American experts. 


Invisible Import 


Technical know-how does not lend it- 
self to itemization in monthly statistical 
tables of United States imports. These 
reports and documents have not been 
purchased from German firms. It is im- 
possible to assess their monetary value, 
although it is certain to run to hundreds 
of millions of dollars. They enter the 
country without payment of duty. No 
international exchange transactions are 
involved. They are not, legally speaking, 
reparations, although they are partial 
compensation for America’s war costs. 

Yet, as an invisible import, the acquisi- 
tion of Germany’s technical know-how 
will inevitably improve America’s posi- 
tion in the international market. 

For one thing, German technology will 
enable American manufacturers to put 
new products on the domestic and for- 
eign market. In a few cases, German 
technique promises to revolutionize 
American practices. In countless cases, 
4 process, device, or tool observed by an 
American investigator in Germany will 
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They have searched and’ 


Alluring Vistas of Noteworthy Achievements in International Commercial Fields 


By Joun C. GREEN, Director, Office of Technical Services, Department of 


Commerce 


be passed on to an American firm to in- 
crease efficiency and lower costs. 

It is impossible to estimate how many 
man-hours of research will be conserved 
by studying German successes and fail- 
ures. In many cases American research- 
ers will be able to take up where the Ger- 
mans left off. In others, they will be 
able to avoid the blind alleys encoun- 
tered by German scientists. These ad- 
vantages will be reflected eventually in 
our export trade. 


The Investigation Program 

Insofar as Germany’s technology en- 
abled the Reich to maintain a favor- 
able position in the international mar- 
ket before the war, this advantage no 
longer exists. German technological se- 
crets have been wrapped, sealed, and de- 
livered to the American businessman, 
who may obtain any of them from the 
Office of Technical Services upon pay- 
ment of a modest fee covering the cost 


of microfilming or photostating the doc- 
uments. 

The investigation of German technol- 
ogy was initially inspired by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to develop information 
which would be useful in the prosecution 
of the war against Japan. 

For example, following closely on the 
heels of American troops in the spring 
of 1945, American and British oil ex- 
perts were rushed to Germany’s syh- 
thetic-oil plants to gather needed data 
about the Fischer-Tropsch and hydroge- 
nation processes. 

Most of the emphases in the early in- 
vestigations were on German military in- 
stallations. But after VE-day the ex- 
ploration of German industry to deter- 
mine its usefulness to American industry 
was undertaken methodically by the 


Technical Industrial Intelligence Com- 
mittee, on the American side, and the 
British Intelligence Objectives Sub-Com- 
mittee on the British. TIIC eventually 
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Two OTS investigators interrogating German personnel. 











Ultra projection form grinding machine manufactured by the 


sionwerk,” of Aschaffenburg. 


became the Technical Industrial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Office of Techni- 
cal Services. where it now resides. 

In the United States the President set 
up a Publication Board, to disseminate 
the findings of investigators to Ameri- 
can business. This work is now done 
by OTS’ Bibliographical and Reference 
Division. 

An oversea headquarters, to furnish 
transportation, arrange itineraries, and 
provide other facilities for investigators, 
was established as the Industry Branch 
of the U. S. Army’s F:.eld Information 
Agency, Technical, at Hoechst, Ger- 
many—recently removed to Karlsruhe. 

Since the quality of the investigation 
would depend entirely on the skill and 
technical knowledge of the investigators, 
early in the program OTS solicited the 
aid of experts in America’s largest firms. 

Roughly 600 representatives of Amer- 
ican industry have visited Germany in 
the past year and a half without com- 
pensation by the Government, and with 
the understanding that they would sub- 
mit full reports of their findings for pub- 
lic dissemination through OTS. Their 
investigations have covered nearly all 
of the major fields of German science 
and industry—aeronautics, automotives, 
chemicals, electronics and communica- 
tions, metals and minerals, pharmaceu- 
tical and medical, utilities and allied 
industries. 

The success of the program in Ger- 
many has been due almost entirely to 
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the courage and industry of these inves- 
tigators. In a strange country, ravaged 
by war and shockingly disorganized, 
they have traveled hundreds of miles, 
interviewed thousands of 
mechanics, scientists, and have visited 
plants in all parts of Germany. Their 
searches have taken them into under- 
ground caves and abandoned wells. The 
net result of their work thus far has 
been approximately 4,000 reports on 
how the did it, 1,000,000 
pounds of equipment for examination 
and testing in shops 
laboratories. 

In addition to this staff of 
investigators, OTS permanent 
staff of about 100 document evaluators 
and micrcfiimers in Germany combing 
German research files for materials of 
interest in America. Doctors’ disserta- 
tions at Germany’s leading universities, 
chemical reports from the I. G. Farben 
plants at  Bitterfeld, Ludwigshafen, 
Greisheim, and other places, the secret 
files of the Krupp firm at Essen, the pat- 
ent applications on file in the German 
patent office in Berlin—OTS cameras 
are being worked night and day copying 
these and other documents for the use 
of American science and industry. 


engineers, 


Germans 


American and 


volunteer 
has a 


Reports Available From OTS 


Most of the investigation is done in 
the American Zone, although our in- 
vestigators can easily arrange visits to 


the British zone, and in many instances 
to the French and Russian zones, 

Reports and documents are shippeq to 
OTS’ Washington office from its OVerseg 
headquarters. After the reports are 
screened by the armed forces for Military 
security, photostat and microfilm COpies 
are sold to the public. Since the opera. 
tion started, American business firms, 
libraries, universities, have purchaseq 
about 356,000 copies of them at a cost oj 
$266,000. 

The task of classifying, abstracting 
and making this wealth of materia) 
available to the public in readable form 
has been a challenge. 

The main guide to the material is the 
Bibliography of Scientific and Industrig) 
Reports, published weekly by OTS. Each 
issue contains about 1,500 abstracts of 
reports recently received including data 
on price, titles, file number, author, and 
directions for ordering. Since the Bibjj- 
ography first appeared in January 1946 
it has listed about 60,000 reports. It js 
available on subscription from the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, for $10 a year. 

Until recently the Bibliography did 
not have an index, which made it in- 
creasingly awkward to use as weekly is- 
sues accumulated. Now an Index to the 
first 25 issues is available, and in the 
future an index will be published quar- 
terly. The first issue of the Index is on 
sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, for 
50 cents. Its cost is not included in the 
subscription price to the Bibliography 

Since OTS has not had funds to print 
the reports and documents, it has had to 
fall back on supplying photostat and 
microfilm copies, roughly at cost. Photo- 
stat bulky reports are fre- 
quently costly and cumbersome. This 
difficulty has been alleviated by the pub- 
lication of some of OTS’ outstanding re- 
ports by private firms. 

When samples of equipment are re- 
ceived from Germany, OTS consults 
with leading manufacturers, trade as 
sociations, and educational institutions 
to determine the most suitable place fa 
testing them under American conditions. 
Whenever possible OTS places the 
equipment on public exhibition prior t 
sending it to a particular firm or labora- 
tory for testing. 

OTS also maintains a Reference Serv- 
ice in Washington which businessmen 
and researchers may consult by tele- 
phone, personal visit, or correspondence 
at any time. 

Finally, technical 
gesting outstanding OTS reports are 
prepared for the trade and are 
widely published in the Nation’s techni- 
cal journals. 

In this manner German. technical 
know-how filters out to the American 
firms, laboratories, and schools where it 
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can be examined leisurely, evaluated, 
and put to use. 

Only a small part of German tech- 
nology has been evaluated, much less 
put to practical use. But early indica- 


tions of its great value are at hand. 


The Magnetophone 


The German-developed Magneto- 
phone, first brought to the United 
States by OTS investigators in 1945, has 
attracted the widespread interest of the 
radio and recording industry. It is a 
high-fidelity recording instrument, 
which, in Germany, had largely replaced 
customary disk recordings. The sound 
is recorded by magnetization on a plas- 
tic tape, about 16/10,000 of an inch 
thick. It is simple in operation, elimi- 
nates record noise and scratch, and is 
relatively inexpensive to produce. 

Already an American version of the 
Magnetophone, based on the German 
model, has appeared on the market, and 
promises to be used widely in American 
homes and radio studios. 


Bosch Paper Condenser 


During the war the Robert Bosch Co. ° 


at Stuttgart produced more than 50,000,- 
000 metallized paper condensers for use 
in all types of electronic devices. Our 
investigators found they were about 40 
percent smaller and cost about 20 per- 
cent less to produce than conventional 
paper-and-foil condensers made in the 
United States. Also, instead of the metal 
foil used in American condensers, the 
Bosch Company used a very thin coating 
of zinc, applied in vapor form directly 
onto the paper dielectric. 

The Bosch process makes the con- 
densers self-healing. Whenever an elec- 
trical break-down occurs, the zine deposit 
around the puncture vaporizes and rees- 
tablishes an adequate insulating margin. 
Numerous break-downs may occur be- 
fore the condensers are rendered use- 
less. The same characteristic makes it 
possible to use the condensers with volt- 
ages 20 to 50 percent higher than are 
feasible with the paper-and-foil type. 





Editor’s Note: The Cover 


If any readers of this article happen to be 
interested in facts about the picture which 
appears on the cover of our magazine this 
week—to which we have given a somewhat 
“piquant” caption—they can obtain the de- 
sired data by establishing direct contact with 
the Office of Technical Services, Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. The edi- 
torial staff of Forei¢n ComMMeERCE WEEKLY 
“wouldn’t know” about the technique of the 
German device for conversing, over distances, 
along a ray of light. (We don’t think it’s 
done with mirrors.) 
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U. S. investigators inspecting captured G_rman equipment. 


Full 
the machinery for making them were 


reports on the condensers and 


brought to America. As a result Ameri- 
can firms have already begun to manu- 
facture them, and the German process 
will probably become standard in this 
country. 


Synthetic Fuels 


In recent years American fuel experts 
have become alarmed at the rate our 
natural petroleum reserves are being ex- 
hausted. It is inevitable, they say, that 
we shall one day have to turn to syn- 
thetic fuels to help propel our automo- 
biles, airplanes, and engines. 

The Germans were forced to rely on 
synthetic fuel production for half of 
their wartime supplies. They brought 
two processes for making synthetic fuel 
from coal and coke to a high stage of 
development, the hydrogenation process 
and the Fischer-Tropsch process. 

American technicians were acquainted 
with the principles of both methods be- 
fore the war, but their information about 
the technical details of production was 
scanty. Now, as the result of thorough 
investigations of German plants, we have 
most of the missing information and can 
go on from there. 

In the United States the Fischer- 
Tropsch method will be the first to be 
used commercially. It involves the con- 
version of coal, coke, or natural gas into 
a “synthesis gas,” which in turn is con- 
verted into oil by catalytic reaction. 

The Carthage Hydrocol Co., Browns- 
ville, Tex., is building a Fischer-Tropsch 


plant at an estimated cost of $15,000,000, 
to be financed by leading oil companies. 
Another plant is planned in Kansas, by 
the Stanolind Oil & Gas Co., a subsidiary 
of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana. It 
is believed that gasoline at these plants 
will be produced at about 5% cents a 
gallon—about the same as the cost of 
gasoline refined from crude oil. 


Acetylene Chemistry 


During the war Germany built up an 
entire system of organic chemistry based 
on acetylene derived from coal instead of 
petroleum. German chemists mastered 
techniques of working with acetylene 
under high pressures—formerly a 
chronic stumbling block, since it is a 
highly explosive gas. In Germany acety- 
lene derivatives were used in the manu- 
facture of paints, solvents, explosives, 
lacquers, and a host of other products. 
German technical know-how in this field 
will have a profound effect on the Amer- 
ican chemical industry and will result in 
new products for America’s domestic and 
foreign markets. 


The German Dye Industry 


By virtue of its tight control over trade 
secrets, Germany maintained, for years, 
world leadership in manufacturing dye- 
stuffs. Thousands of the secret formulas 
for I. G. Farben dyestuffs have been mi- 
crofilmed for the use of American indus- 
try. It has been estimated that knowl- 

(Continued on p. 32) 








Sale of German External 


Assets in Neutral Countries 


By Freperick L. Brooks, Reparations Staff, Office of International T re 
' i I I ule, 


HAT IS TO BE DONE with the ex- 
tensive and highly significant Ger- 
man property existing today outside of 
the one-time Reich? What agreements, 
rules, and techniques govern its disposi- 
tion? What are the opportunities for 
United States interests to acquire such 
assets and benefit from them, industri- 
ally and commercially? 
These are vital questions, often asked, 
which the ensuing discussion will aim to 
answer. 


Opportunities for U. S. Business 


The Office of International Trade, De- 
partment of Commerce, will announce. 
from time to time, advance information 
concerning opportunities for purchase of 
German-owned or controlled assets lo- 
cated in neutral countries. American 
firms and persons will be afforded an op- 
portunity to enter their bids for the pur- 
chase of such assets and properties. 

Advance announcements of such sales, 
including a brief description of the as- 
sets, dates for submission of preliminary 
bids, and other pertinent data, will be 
published in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
in the regular department entitled 
“Reparations News.” When time limi- 
tations necessitate speedier announce- 
ment, such information will be dissemi- 
nated through press releases and similar 
channels. 

The Reparations Staff of the Office of 
International Trade will be responsible 
for this function in collaboration with 
the Division of Economic Security Con- 
trols, Department of State, which will 
obtain the essential information con- 
cerning each sale directly from the ap- 
propriate United States diplomatic mis- 
sions abroad. 


Sales in Sweden 


Sales of German external assets in 
Sweden have recently begun in accord- 
ance with the agreement concluded with 
the Swedish Government by the Govern- 
ments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France on July 18, 1946. 
Nationals of all countries, except enemy 
countries, will be eligible to bid for and 
purchase such properties. 


? Announced in Department of State press 
release No. 493 dated July 18, 1946. 
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Department of Commerce 


In the agreement the Swedish Gov- 
ernment confirmed its intention to pur- 
sue a program of economic security by 
the elimination of German interests in 
Sweden. It further affirmed that the 
Foreign Capital Control Office (Flykt- 
Kapitalbyran, or FCCO) will, for this 
purpose, continue to uncover, take into 
control, liquidate, sell, or transfer Ger- 
man property. A previously established 
procedure between the FCCO and the 
diplomatic missions of the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France in 
Stockholm will be continued as a means 
of exchanging information regarcing 
the discovery and liquidation of German 
property and affording mutual assist- 
ance in this program 

{It may be mentioned in passing that, 
to assist in preventing disease and un- 
rest in Germany, the sum of 150,000,000 
crowns (approximately US$40,000,000) is 
to be made available in a special account 
with the Swedish Riksbank to be used 
for financing such purchases—in Swe- 
den or in any other market—of essential 
commodities for the German economy 
as May be agreed upon between the Swe- 
dish Government and the Allies. The 
Swedish Government will make avail- 
able 50,000,000 crowns to the Inter- 
Governmental Committee on Refugees 
for use in rehabilitation and resettle- 
ment of nonrepatriable victims of Ger- 
man action and will further make avail- 
able 75,000,000 crowns which it will allo- 
cate among the 18 Western Allied 
Nations signatory to the Paris Agree- 
ment on Reparation. Decision regard- 
ing allocation of the latter amount will 
be made after exchanges of views with 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France, acting on behalf of all of 
the 18 signatory nations and with favor- 
able consideration of their views.] 

Arrangements have been made by the 
Department of State to obtain the es- 
sential factual data covering each spe- 
cific sale announced by the FCCO. The 
Department of Commerce will immedi- 


?Signatory nations of the Paris Agree- 
ment on Reparation are: Albania, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Egypt, France, Greece, India, Luxembourg, 
Norway, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Union of South Africa, United Kingdom, 
United States, and Yugoslavia. For discus- 
sion of Paris Agreement on Reparation, see 
paragraphs 3 and 4 under “International 
Program” in this article 


ately disseminate such information for 
the benefit of American business. 

Under the procedure applicable jp 
Sweden, preliminary bids should be for. 
warded by interested American firms 
and persons direct to the Swedish For. 
eign Capital Control Office, Hovslagar. 
gatan Two, Stockholm, Sweden, atten. 
tion Tord Millquist. A preliminary bid 
will not constitute a binding commit- 
ment to purchase. Acceptable bidders 
will receive notification directly from the 
FCCO and will be given an opportunity 
to examine the property in Sweden and 
to then submit final bids. 


In Other Neutral Countries 


A similar agreement, covering the liq- 
uidation of German external assets in 
Switzerland, was concluded with the 
Swiss Government on May 25, 1946: 
Under this agreement the Swiss Com- 
pensation Office is to pursue and com. 
plete its investigation of property of 
every description in Switzerland owned 
or controlled by Germans in Germany, 
and it shall liquidate such property. This 
provision shall apply equally to the prop- 
erty of such other persons of German 
nationality as are to be repatriated. The 
Swiss Compensation Office shall exercise 
the functions entrusted to it in close co- 
operation with a Joint Commission 
which shall be composed of representa- 
tives of the Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, and 
Switzerland. The Joint Commission, as 
well as all interested private persons, 
shall have a right of appeal against the 
decisions of the Swiss Compensation 
Office. 

As yet, the Swiss Government has not 
authorized the actual disposal of Ger- 
man-owned or controlled properties. 
Announcement will be made as soon 4s 
this program becomes officially operative. 

Negotiations for the same _ purpose 
were begun by the Allies with representa- 
tives of the Government of Portugal in 
September 1946, and with representa- 
tives of the Government of Spain in 
November 1946. It is likewise anticipated 
that similar negotiations will be con- 
ducted with certain other neutral gov- 
ernments. 





Announced in Department of State press 
release No. 422 of June 17, 1946 
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Definition 


The Allied Control Council, established 
as the quadripartite governing authority 
of Germany by the Potsdam Agreement. 


has defined German external assets as: 


(1)... any property outside Germany 
which is owned or controlled by any person 
of German nationality inside Germany.‘ 

(2) ... any property outside Germany 
which is owned or controlled by any person 
of German nationality outside Germany or 
by any branch of any business or corporation 
or other legal entity organized under the laws 
of Germany or having its principal place of 
business in Germany... “any person of 
German nationality outside Germany” ap- 
plies only to a person who has enjoyed full 
rights of German citizenship under Reich 
law at any time since September 1, 1939, and 
who has at any time since September 1, 1939, 
been within any territory then under the 
control of the Reich Government but shall 
not apply to any citizen of any country an- 
nexed or claimed to have been annexed by 
Germany since December 31, 1937. 


The word “property” in the above 
definition would include both real and 
personal property. 


Mixed-Ownership Problems 


Representatives of the United States 
and other member nations of the Inter- 
Allied Reparation Agency are currently 
meeting in Brussels to formulate the 
principles which will be applicable to 
situations where nationals of the United 
States and/or other United Nations have 
ownership holdings in certain German 
external assets which are or will be 
scheduled for liquidation. Official an- 
nouncement will be made concerning the 
agreement reached. 


‘Allied Control Council, Law No. 5, 
cle II. 
‘Ibid, article III 


arti- 


Switzerland's impressive capital, Bern. Here the Swiss Compensation Office is pursuing its 
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International Program 


The international program for the liq- 
uidation of German property abroad 
had its origins in the Crimea Agreement, 
which laid down the principle that Ger- 
many would be compelled to pay repara- 
tions in kind “to the greatest extent 
possible.” * Later at Potsdam, in July-— 
August 1945, the leaders of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
reached agreement on reparations from 
Germany, which included German ex- 
ternal assets as one category of such rep- 
arations payments. 

Specifically, at Potsdam the United 
States and the United Kingdom re- 
nounced all interest in German external 
assets in Finland, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and appropriate German ex- 
ternal assets in the eastern zone of Aus- 
tria. The Soviets, in turn, renounced to 
the United States and the United King- 
dom any interest in all other German ex- 
ternal assets. When France became an 
occupying power in Germany, the French 
Republic joined the United States and 
the United Kingdom in their joint re- 
sponsibility for the settlement of issues 
involving German external assets and 
their allocation among the Western 
Allied Nations. 

Following Potsdam, the Conference on 
Reparations, held in Paris in November- 
December 1945, formulated the Paris 
Agreement on Reparation. This agree- 
ment became legally effective on January 
14, 1946, when 18 Western Allied Nations, 


Anglo-Soviet-American Conference, Cri- 
mea, Joint Report by Chiefs of State, Febru- 
ary 11, 1945. 


ee 





operations in connection with German property in the Alpine Republic. 
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including the United States, became 
signatories. 

Article 6 (C) of the Paris Agreement 
on Reparation provides that German 
assets in those countries which remained 
neutral in the war against Germany 
should be removed from German owner- 
ship or control and liquidated or disposed 
of in accordance with the authority of 
the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France, pursuant to arrangements 
to be negotiated with the neutrals by 
these three nations. This article further 
provides that the net proceeds of liqui- 
dation or disposition of German assets in 
neutral countries are to be made avail- 
able to the Inter-Allied Reparation 
Agency (created under the authority of 
the Paris Agreement on Reparation) for 
distribution on reparation account 
among its 18 member Western Allied 
Nations, including the United States. 

The program for the liquidation of 
German assets in neutral countries is a 
part of the over-all program of repara- 
tions from Germany. It has as its pur- 
pose not only the collection of legitimate 
reparations from Germany, however, but 
also the immobilization and liquidation 
of German-owned or controlled prop- 
erty abroad to prevent it from ever being 
employed as a threat to world peace. 


Procedures 


It is the policy of the United States 
Government to give full support to this 
program covering the liquidation of Ger- 
man external assets in neutral countries 
and to provide adequate opportunity for 
American citizens to participate in pub- 
lic sales of such assets as announced. 

However, United States diplomatic 
missions cannot undertake the actual 
negotiation for the purchase of. such as- 
sets on behalf of American buyers. 
Prospective purchasers in this country 
should conduct such negotiations per- 
sonally or through private agents or 
correspondent banks. 

If a prospective American purchaser 
should receive notification, after placing 
a preliminary bid for any particular 
property, that he is an acceptable bidder, 
he may personally inspect the property 
to be sold or may arrange to have his 
private agent do so for him in the coun- 
try where the property is_ located. 
Should he desire to visit that country 
personally, he should apply for a pass- 
port in the usual manner with the De- 
partment of State, Passport Division, 
and indicate the purpose of his proposed 
trip. The Department of State will en- 
deavor to render passport clearance for 
all such applicants as rapidly as possible, 
subject to the established legal require- 
ments for issuance of passports. 

This Government cannot provide ad- 
vance comprehensive lists of the various 

(Continued on p. 20) 
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Finland Reenters Export Market 
With Various Improved Products 


IGNS OF EXPORT IMPROVEMENT 

are reported by Finnish manufactur- 
ers of a number of selected products. 
This trend has been brought about by 
a combination of circumstances, includ- 
ing new developments in design and 
manufacturing methods, better ways of 
packing for export, and the use of sub- 
stitutes for materials normally used but 
now relatively scarce. 

In a number of instances the new ma- 
terials have been found so Satisfactory 
that they will be adopted for regular use 
in some products. 


Achievements in Furniture 


The furniture industry, for example, in 
order to overcome the handicap of dis- 
proportionately high costs of freight as 
compared with the price of goods, has de- 
veloped a new method of manufacturing 
and packing furniture. Wooden furni- 
ture (the preferred wood is birch, be- 
cause of its hardness and its natural 
finish which is so adaptable to the mod- 
ern taste) is made in prefabricated 
standard parts as serial products. The 
pieces are shipped as parts, without sur- 
face treatment, tightly packed in 3-milli- 
meter pasteboard boxes. The importer 


tig BOE i Ia OOO ES Bite,” 


By Rutu C. Leste, General Products Division, Office of International Trad 


Department of Commerce 


puts the parts together and finishes the 
surface before sale to wholesaler, re- 
tailer, or consumer as the case may be. 

The results already achieved by these 
practical methods are indicated by the 
method adopted in packing two beds in 
pieces—without glue or nails—so that 
the package is only 0.7 cubic meter in siz2 
and weighs only 42 kilograms. Another 
example is that of a theater seat made 
as a serial product and delivered for ex- 
port in packages of 15 seats. The volume 
of this package is 0.45 cubic meter, and 
the weight is 93 kilograms. 

The new packing methods, together 
with the high standard of Finnish fur- 
niture design and the profitableness of 
prices, have greatly increased Finland’s 
possibilities of exporting factory-made 
furniture. A number of shipments of 
“knocked-down”’ furniture, some made 
according to designs supplied by the buy- 
ers, have already been delivered to Eng- 
land and other countries, the trade 
reports. 


Minor Wood Products 
Finnish manufacturers of minor wood 


products, whose products were exported 
before the war in ever-increasing quan- 





Courtesy Finnish Information Center 


Vast indeed are the sources of material for Finland’s wood-producis industries—certain of 
whose distinctive developments and advances are described in this article 


lao) 


e, 


tities, report that their output now cop. 
siderably exceeds domestic demand, thys 
making available large quantities for ex. 
port. 

Birch is the most important raw mate. 
rial for these minor products, although 
pine, alder, aspen, and other fine-quality 
native woods are much used. Manufac- 
turing methods as well as packaging have 
improved, and many items that formerly 
utilized metal are being made of wood. 
Included is a varied selection of articles— 
from tool handles to ice-cream spoons. 

Among the turned products are han- 
dies for spades, axes, sledge hammers. 
hammers, chisels, and all kinds of 
brushes. Among household articles are 
ladles, rollers, bread boards, trays, coat 
hangers, clothes pegs, handles for furni- 
ture, knohs, and electric blocks; also. 
packing cases for medicine bottles, toys, 
and products for the wooden-shoe in- 
dustry. The last-named industry will 
probably not maintain in the future the 
development which was attained during 
the war, however, except perhaps for cer- 
tain items. 

Spools and bobbins are among the 
most important of Finnish woodenware 
specialties. Exports amounted to ap- 
proximately 5,000 tons in 1939 but, asa 
result of war-induced conditions, totaled 
only about 1,400 tons in 1946. 

In the minor wood-products indus- 
tries, also, designs have been developed 


with a view to saving packing space. 
Many articles—for example, sets of 
wooden trays, bowls, and so on—are 


made to fit within each other. 


Converted Paper Products 


Finland’s converted paper and paper- 
board industry expanded greatly during 
the war and now has a more varied and 
improved line of products available for 
export. Although many wartime prod- 
ucts were provisional substitutes, only, 4 
group of products which will certainly 
be in increasing demand are the various 
packing requisites, such as cases made 
of corrugated and extra-stout cardboard 
boxes, containers, crepe paper used for 
packing, paper sacks and bags. Al- 
though still hampered by lack of special 
machines and such materials as glue, 
colors, and dyes, new methods of pro- 
duction and treatment have perfected 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Machinery Catalogs Desired 
by City of Tananarive 


The Direction Générale des Travaux 
Publics, Tananarive, Madagascar, is anx- 
ious to obtain from American manufac- 
turers catalogs of machines and supplies 
for road and street construction and 
maintenance. Also, the agency is inter- 
ested in receiving descriptive literature 
covering equipment used in constructing 
ports, railroads, canals, and buildings. 

This material is desired in connection 
with equipment requirements for Tana- 
narive’s 10-year plan. 

Catalogs should be addressed to Direc- 
tion Générale des Travaux Publics, Tan- 
anarive, Madagascar, and, if feasible, 
sent via air mail. 


Market for Ticket-Printing 
fquipment in Colombia 


Manufacturers and suppliers of ma- 
chinery for printing amusement tickets 
may be interested in an opportunity to 
do business with the Municipality of Cali, 
Colombia. It is understood that such 
equipment is needed and that contacts 
with United States firms are desired. 

The Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
has no further information concerning 
this trade inquiry. For complete details, 
communications should be addressed to 
Marco Fidel Montoya, Empresas Munici- 
pales, Control and Taxes Section, Pub- 
lic Shows, Carrera 6a, No. 9-14, Cali. 
Colombia. 


Building Materials Needed 
for New Project in Mexico 


A project involving erection of new 
customs and immigration stations and 
warehouses in Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 
Suggests a trade opportunity for United 
States manufacturers and suppliers of 
construction materials. 

The American Consulate at Nuevo 
Laredo has been advised by the engineer 
in charge that the program calls for a 
total expenditure of some 4,000,000 or 
5,000,000 pesos. All buildings are to be 
strictly modern in design, and will be of 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


concrete, brick, and probably some stone 
construction. It is understood that many 
of the required materials, such as cement, 
steel, brick, and scales, are to be pur- 
chased from the United States. 
According to the Consulate, work is ex- 


pected to begin within the next 5 or 6 
months, and it is thought that it will take 
2 years to complete the project. 

United States firms which are inter- 
ested in furnishing the materials to be 
used on this project should write directly 














Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed the:r interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 
tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export Opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Advertising: 8 

Aeronautics: 1, 9. 

Automotive Vehicles and Accessories: 
17, 22, 89, 104 

Cement: 1. 

Chemicals: 21, 22, 26, 33, 36, 64, 69, 77, 86. 
90, 100, 102. 

Clothing and AccessOries: 4, 32, 37, 40, 41, 
49, 50, 51, 71, 79, 85, 87. 

Construction and Construction Materials: 23, 


Machinery—Continued 
Industrial—3, 7, 12, 17, 18, 21, 25, 26, 28, 
33, 38, 57, 58, 59, 61, 63, 68, 70, 72, 73, 
98, 103, 106. 
Metals and Minerals and Related Products: 
1, 21, 26, 34, 78. 
Notions: 4, 6. 
Novelties: 16. 
Office Equipment and Supplies: 35, 56. 
Opticians’ Supplies: 55, 75. 


13, 15, 


35. Paper and Paper Products: 39, 59, 74, 102. 
Diesel Motors: 68. Photographic Equipment: 21, 24. 
Drugs and Pharmacetticals: 26, 29, 57, 90, Pipe: 34. 


101. 
Electrical Appliances, Equipment, and Fiz- 
tures: 21, 35, 38, 39, 47, 70, 84, 97, 103. 
Fats and Oils: 22, 26, 29, 48. 
Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 29, 38, 42, 45, 59, 
62, 76, 80, 81. 
General Merchandise: 30, 42, 56, 59, 87, 91. 
Glass and Glass Products: 55, 59. 
Hardware: 20, 59, 106. 
Hides and Skins: 66, 92, 93, 95, 96. 
Household Furnishings and Equipment: 16, 
20, 106. 
Jewelry and Gems: 16, 21, 56. 
Laboratory and Hospital Equipment: 24, 29. 
Leather: 31, 100. 
Lumber: 60. 
Machine Tools: 21, 26, 98. 
Machinery: 
Agricultural—34. 


Plastics: 1, 4, 20, 27, 59, 64. 

Plumbing Supplies: 35, 59, 106. 

Polishes: 22. 

Porcelain: 1. 

Printing Materials: 3. 

Radios and Electronic Equipment: 21, 97, 99. 

Refrigeration: 21, 68, 70, 97. 

Rubber and Rubber Products: 2, 59, 69, 71. 

Sporting Goods: 20, 30. 

Stationers’ Supplies: 21, 39, 88, 94. 

Textiles: 1, 4, 7, 16, 21, 28, 29, 38, 40, 41, 
42, 43, 46, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 59, 65, 67, 82, 
85, 87, 91, 105, 106. 

Tools: 19, 20. 

Toys: 21, 49, 59. 

Wines and Spirits: 52. 

Wire: 20, 38, 44. 

Wood Wool: 58. 

Wool: 5. 














to Engineer Manuel F. de la Garza, 
Parque Narciso Mendoza, a/c La Junta 
Federal de Mejoras Materiales, Nuevo 
Laredo, Tamaulipas, Mexico. 


Turkish Air League 
Wants U. S. Machinery 


Descriptive literature on machinery 
for molding airplane engine cylinders is 
desired by the Turkish Air League, ac- 
cording to recent advice from the Ameri- 
can Embassy at Ankara. The League is 
planning to purchase this equipment for 
a factory, now nearing completion, which 
will produce 200 de Haviland Gypsy en- 
gines annually. 

In addition, this organization would 
like to contact American firms that could 
supply relatively small quantities of air- 
craft steel, light alloy bars, brass and 
bronze, according to S. A. E. standards. 
These materials are to be used in con- 
structing the engines. 

Communications concerning this in- 
quiry should be addressed to the Turkish 
Air League, Ankara, Turkey. It is re- 
quested that the length of time required 
for delivery after receipt of an order also 
be indicated. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Argentina—Harry J. Gildred, Rivadavia 
409, Buenos Aires, is interested in yarns 
steel, porcelain, cement, and plastics, and in 
obtaining agencies of aeronautical products. 
Scheduled to arrive May 5, via New York 
City, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: 
101 Park Avenue, Room 1729, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Die, o. 

2. Australia—John Fenwick Crosby, repre- 
senting Kenworth (Aust.) Pty. Ltd. 181 
Lennox Street, Richmond, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in studying the latest 
methods of rubber manufacture and in ob- 
taining raw materials. Scheduled to arrive 
during May, via New York City, for a visit of 
2 to 3 months. U. S. address: c/o Chase 
National Bank, 18 Pine Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Akron, 
Chicago, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

3. Australia—Douglas Avon Dunstan, 1 
Deepdene Avenue, Westbourne Park, South 
Australia, representing Advertiser News- 
papers Ltd., 121 King William Street, Ade- 
laide South Australia, is interested in book- 
printing equipment and book-printing and 
binding material. Scheduled to arrive May 
7, via New York City, for a 2-month visit. 
U. S. address: c/o J. B. Powers, 345 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Kingsport, Rochester, 
and San Francisco. 

4. Australia—Barnet Goldstein, represent- 
ing Golden Rose Clothing (Pty.) Ltd., 103 
Lygon Street, Carlton, Melbourne, Victoria, 
is interested in purchasing nylon hosiery, 
linings, pocketing, silesias and Italian cloth, 
and plastic bags. He is now in the United 
States for 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Mr. 
L. Savitt, 999 Stuyvesant Avenue, Irvington, 
N. J. Itinerary: New York City. 

(Previously announced, ForreIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, March 22.) 

5. Australia—William Henry Lempriere, 
representing Lempriere (Australia) Pty. Ltd., 
522-536 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, 
Victoria, is interested in exporting wool. 
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Scheduled to arrive May 8, via Boston, for a 
visit of 4 to 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o 
Eliot Bicknell, 146 Somer Street, Boston, 
Mass. Itinerary: Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

6. Australia—Harry Miller, representing 
Tailor’s Trimmings Co., 202 Flinders Lane, 
Melbourne, Victoria, in interested in tailors’ 
trimmings. Scheduled to arrive during May, 
via San Francisco, for a 6-month visit 
U. S. address: c/o S. Miller, 502 North Sweet- 
zer Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, New York, Chicago, 
Boston, and Cleveland. 

7. Australia—A. J. Murphy, 226 Clarence 
Street, Sydney, representing Bruce Pie & Co., 
8 McLachlan Street, Brisbane, Queensland, 
is interested in machinery pertaining to 
manufacture of inner spring bedding, and in 
all types of cotton piece goods. Scheduled to 
arrive April 9, via San Francisco, for a visit 
of 3 months. U.S. address: Roosevelt Hotel, 
Madison Avenue and Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Chi- 
cago, and New York 

8. Australia—George Noel Paton, repre- 
senting Cook, Harrison & Co., Pty. Ltd., 31 
Queen Street, and The Paton Advertising 
Service Pty. Ltd., 98 Collins Street, both Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in advertising 
Scheduled to arrive during May, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 to 3 months. U.S 
address: c/o H. Gane, 26 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Chicago 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles 

9. Australia—Francis Cooper Penny, rep- 
resenting The Shell Co. of Australia, Ltd 
163 William Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is 
interested in aircraft manufacturing and 
how air-line operations affect the oil indus- 
try. Scheduled to arrive April 16, via San 
Francisco, for a visit of 6 to 8 weeks. U.S 
address: c/o Shell Oil Co., Inc., 100 Bush 
San Francisco, Calif., or 50 West 50th Street 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: San Francisco 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, Seattle, New York 
Chicago, and Washington 

10. Australia—Joseph Smith, representing 
Arthur & Hugh Peck & Associates, 99 Queen 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
residential apartment and house construc- 
tion, and in single-story industrial lay-outs 
Scheduled to arrive April 24, via San Fran- 
cisco, for a 3-months visit U. S. address 
c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary 
San Francisco, Washington, and New York 

11. Australia—Abraham Smorgon, repre- 
senting Norman Smorgon & Sons Pty. Ltd 
Somerville Road, Brooklyn, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in quick-freezing meth- 
ods used in the meat industry. Scheduled 
to arrive May 10, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 6 months U. S. address: c/o Max 
Feldman, Austral American Trading Corp 
717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif 
Itinerary: San Francisco, Los Angeles, New 
York, and Chicag: 

12. Belgium—Eric Wielemans, representing 
Wielemans-Ceuppens, Brussels, is interested 
in purchasing brewery equipment, studying 
hotel management, and contacting moving- 
picture firms. Scheduled to arrive April 22 
for a visit of 6 months. U.S. Address: Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel, Fiftieth Street and Park 
Avenue, New York, N. Y 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared 

13. Brazil—Capt. Alavo Fontoura, repre- 
senting Instituto Medicamenta Fontoura 
S. A., 129 Rua Caetano Pinto, Sao Paulo, is 
interested in purchasing motor ambulances 
and in arranging for construction of oil pipe 
line. Scheduled to arrive about April 10, via 
New York City, for a visit of 3 weeks. U.S 
address: Gordon Industrial Service, 1621 K 
Street NW., Washington, D. C Itinerary 


Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, Det 
and New York. 

14. Brazil—José Geribello, representin, 
Empreza Concessionario de Produtos Lian 
346 Rua Libero Badaro, Sao Paulo, is inter. 
ested in obtaining technical information on 
processes and machinery for laying asphalt 
finish on roads. Scheduled to arrive May 5 
via New Orleans, for a visit of 3 months 
U. S. address: c/o Celotex Corp., Richards 
Building, New Orleans, La. Itinerary: New 
Orleans, Lancaster (Pa.), Washington, New 
York, Boston, Detroit, and Chicago, 

Current World Trade Directory Report by. 
ing prepared. 

15. Brazil—Irse Mencacci, representing 
Cia. Importadora de Produtos Americanos 
“Cipra”, 1404-166 Rua Brigadeiro Tobias, gy, 
Paulo, is interested in visiting present sup. 
pliers and possibly establishing additiong) 
connections in lines of automobile parts anj 
Scheduled to arrive May 8, yig 
New York City, for a 2-months visit. Ug 
address: c/o Reo Motor Corp., 625 West 55th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New Yor 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, Lansing, Chicago, anq 
Richmond (Ind.) 

Current World Trade Directory Report be. 
ing prepared. 

16. Ceylon—Sage Abdul Cader Abdul Cader 
49 Lighthouse Street, Galle, represerting 
S. A. C. Abdul Cader, 91 Second Cross St. ang 
S. L. M. Fareed, 203 Olcott Building, Norris 
Road, both Colombo, is interested in gems 
tertiles, crockery, and novelties. Scheduled 
to arrive during May, via New York City, for 
a visit of 6 months. U.S. address: c/o Thos 
Cook & Son, Ltd., 587 Fifth Avenue, New 


Toit, 


accessories 





York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Philadel. 
phia, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco 
and Cleveland 

17. Chile—Emilio Valdes M., representing 
Goldenberg & Valdes Ltda., Nataniel 78, San- 


} 


tiago, is interested in all types of motor 


ehicles and in mechanical devices for lifting 


Scheduled to arrive 


and dumping cargo 
April 26, via Miami, for a visit of 2 months 
U. S. address: c/o Fruehauf Trailer Co.,, 2 
Rockefeller Plaza, and/or Consulate General 
of Chile, 61 Broadway, both New York City 
Itinerary: Miami, Detroit, Washington, New 
York, Boston, and New Orleans 

18. China—Alder Kelen representing 
China Fibre Container Co., Federal Inc 
U.S. A., 273 Haichow Road, Shanghai, is in- 
terested in purch ising machinery for a fiber 
bor plant and a paper mill. Scheduled t 
irrive during May 6-months visit 
U. S. address: c/o E. Kelen, 25 Central Park 
West, 10th floor, Apt. 11, New York, N.Y 
Itinerary: San Francis¢ Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, Beloit, Kaukauna (Wis and New York 

World Trade Directory Report being pt 
pared 

19. Colombia—Joaquin Corredor Hurtaé 
Apartado Nacional 1281, Apartado Aereo 385] 
13-58 Carrera 9, Bogota, is interested in ob- 
aining representations of hand tools, as We 
is other lines which manufacturers desire? 
sell in Colombia. Scheduled to arrive during 
April for an indefinite period. U.S. address 

o W.D. Allen Mfg. Co., 566 West Lake Street 
Chicago, Il] Itinerary: Chicago 

20. Colombia—Heriberto Loeb H., Carrera 
43, No. 31-17, Oficina No. 10, Apartado Aere 
725, Barranquilla, is interested in obtaining 
representations for Barranquilla and Carta- 
gena only of cutlery, hand tools, machetes 
hardware, vacuum bottles, wire of all kinds 
(including barbed wire), fishing lines, s¢ts 
sors, and plastics manufacture He is now 
in the United States until May 10. U.§ 
address Hotel Pennsylvania, Room 1180 
Seventh Avenue and Thirty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City and 
vicinity 

21. Egypt—W. Kredian, representing W. & 
A. Kredian, 11 Sharia Nassouh Pasha, P. 0 
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Box 22, Zeitoun (near Cairo), is interested in 
g pig iron, mild steel bars, thorium 
nitrate, enameling materials, and other spe- 
cialty chemicals. He also desires factory 
representation for textile machinery (weav- 
ing, spinning, and knitting), yarns, plastic 
machinery, presses, molding powders, ma- 
chine tools and accessortes, radios, refriger- 
ators and other electric appliances, costume 
jewelry, toys, stationery and photographic 
supplies, and other general agency items. He 
is now in the United States for 6 months, 
U.S. address: c/o 217 Central Avenue, Orange, 
N. J. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and other 
cities as May be necessary. 

22, England—Baron Rolf Beck, representing 
Slip Products Co. Ltd., Ling House, Dominion 
Street, London, E. C. 2, is interested in cutting 
oils, oil admixtures, liquid and waz polish, 
degreasing compounds, hand cleaners, and 
garage equipment. Scheduled to arrive April 
91, via New York City, for a visit of 60 days. 
U.S. address: c/o Consulate General of Great 
Britain, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York and other cities as may 
be necessary. 

23. England——William A. deVigier, Leonard 
A. Barlow, and Arthur L. Perret, representing 
Acrow (Engineers) Ltd., 33 Catherine Place, 
London, S. W. 1, are interested in contacting 
members of the building and contracting in- 
dustry. Scheduled to arrive May 10, via New 
York City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Kuba J. Diament, 250 Park Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y Itinerary: Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, and other cities as may be 
necessary 

24. England—Arthur E. Evans and Mrs. 
P. M. Evans, representing Evans Electro- 
selenium Ltd., Westminster Bank Chambers, 
Bishops Stortford, Herts., are interested in 
photoelectric cells for light meters, and ez- 
posure meters. Scheduled to arrive May 9, 
via New York City, for an indefinite period. 
U.S. address: c/o Consulate General of Great 
Britain, 25 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York City 

25. England—Alexander Marks, represent- 
ing A. L. R. Marks Ltd., 316-318 Bethnal 
Green Road, Bethnal Green, London, E. 2, is 
interested in machinery for manufacturing 
feather dusters. Scheduled to arrive April 
24, via New York City, for a 2-month visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Lionel Marks, Tower 24, 
Sherry-Netherland Hotel, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York City 

World Trade Directory 
pared. 

26. Finland—Vaino Lindgren, represent- 
ing Oy. Algol Ab., Unioninkatu 22, Helsinki, 
is interested in importing iron, steel, metals, 
chemicals, oils, drugs, fertilizers, machines, 
machine tools, and industrial equipment. 
Scheduled to arrive April 20, via New York 
City, for a visit of 2 months. U. S. address: 
c/o Pulp Sales Corp., 230 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City 

27. France—Philippe Deros, 3 Boulevard 
Richard Wallace, Neuilly-sur-Seine, Seine, is 
interested in obtaining information on de- 
velopments in plastics with a view to arrang- 
ing for representation in these lines and/or 
purchasing such products. He is now in the 
United States until the end of May. U. S. 
address: Hotel Stanhope, Fifth Avenue at 
Eighty-first Street, New York, N. Y 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

28. India—F. P. Mehta, representing P. N. 
Mehta & Co., 324 Hornby Road, Fort, Bombay, 
is interested in nylon and other synthetic 
yarns, cotton yarn, and textile machinery. 
Scheduled to arrive early in May, for a visit 
of 2to 4 months. U.S. address: c/o Thos. 
Cook & Son, 587 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: New York City 


purchasin 
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29. India—Himatlal T. Muni, representing 
Chaturbhuj Bhaichandbhai & Co., Hashim 
Building, 38 Churchgate Street, Fort, Leo In- 
ternational Mercantile Corp., 104 New Charni 
Road, and The Bombay Native Piece-goods 
Merchants Association, Multi-Jette Market, 
all Bombay, is interested in purchasing and 
obtaining representations for rayon, spun 
rayon, and woolen yarn, pharmaceuticals, 
drugs, patent medicines, surgical needles, and 
syringes. He desires to sell tea, myrabalans, 
essential oils, soap nuts, and Indian herbs 
and roots. Mr. Muni is now in the United 
States for an indefinite period. U. S. ad- 
dress: Hotel Victoria, Seventh Avenue and 
Fifty-first Street, New York, N. Y., or c/o Mr. 
Cavanagh, Far Eastern District, National 
City Bank of New York, 55 Wall Street, New 
Tore; N. TZ. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared for Leo International Mercantile Corp. 
and The Bombay Native Piece-goods Mer- 
chants Association. 

30. Jndia—Amar Singh Pannu, represent- 
ing Rose & Co., Sialkot City, Punjab, is inter- 
ested in sporting goods and general mer- 
chandise. Scheduled to arrive in mid-May, 
via San Francisco, for a visit of 2 months. 
U. S. address: c/o American Express Co., 649 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

31, Netherlands—A. J. Slaats, Antoniuss- 
traat 19-c, Waalwijk, representing 240-a 
Grootestraat, Waalwijk, is interested in pur- 
chasing upper leather (calf, boxsides and 
glazed kid in black and colors), sole leather, 
and shoe-lining leather (kid and sheep). 
Scheduled to arrive May 18, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U. S. address: 
c/o H. L. C. Bendiks, 96 Front Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 

32. Northern. Ireland—Sidney Goorwitch, 
31 Malone Hill Park, Belfast, representing 
Glenbroome Manufacturing Co. Ltd., 13 Gros- 
venor Road, and Goorwitch, Ltd., 24-26 Castle 
Place, both Belfast, is interested in export- 
ing to the United States women’s coats and 
suits of tweed and other fabrics, and in pur- 
chasing women’s apparel and accessories 
from firms eligible to export under British 
Token Import Plan. Scheduled to arrive 
May 7, via New York City, for a visit of 8 
weeks. U.S. address: Essex House, Central 
Park West, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York City. 

33. Palestine—Dr. Gerhard Munzner, rep- 
resenting Solel Boneh Ltd., Haifa, is inter- 
ested in sodium carbonate, equipment for 
window-glass-manufacturing plants, and raw 
materials for glass manufacture. Scheduled 
to arrive during the latter part of April, for 
a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Maurice M. Boukstein, Counselor at Law, 32 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New 
York, Detroit, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34. Palestine—A. Waksman, representing 
“Shuk Haklai’, Agricultural Marketing & 
Supplying Co., Ltd., 43 Wolfson St., Tel-Aviv, 
is interested in purchasing steel and iron, 
galvanized or black pipes for irrigation pur- 
poses (14 to 2 inch), and agricultural imple- 
ments. He is now in the United States until 
May 30. U.S. address: Hotel Times Square, 
Eighth Avenue and Forty-third Street, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

35. Peru—Antonio Lulli D. and Antonio F. 
Lulli, representing Casa Antonio Lulli, 598 
Calle Mascaron, Casilla 2232, Lima, are inter- 
ested in developing contacts with manufac- 
turers of electrical and electronic appliances, 


Office supplies and equipment, construction 
and decorative materials, hotel equipment of 
all kinds, and sanitary equipment. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 8, via New York City, 
remaining until the latter part of June. U. 
S. address: c/o Consulate General of Peru, 
10 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Detroit, and 
Miami. 

36. Spain—Arturo Castillon Burillo, repre- 
senting Compafiia Peninsular de Comercio, 
S. A., Alarcédn 14, Madrid, is interested in 
purchasing chemical products, fertilizers, and 
coal-tar pitch. He is now in the United 
States for 3 or 4 months. U.S. address: c/o 
Atlas Trading Corp., 17 Battery Place, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and Wash- 
ington. 

37. Union of South Africa—Robert Akeret, 
17 Montreux Flats, Cape Town, South Africa, 
representing Bally Shoe Factories, Schonen- 
werd, Switzerland, is interested in footwear. 
Scheduled to arrive during May, via New York 
City, for a 3-weeks visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Bally Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washington, 
Philadelphia, and Rochester (N. Y.). 

38. Union of South Africa—H. H. C. Beat- 
tie, representing Sivewright, Beattie & Mandy 
(Pty.) Ltd., 125 Cullinan Building, Main & 
Simmonds Streets, Johannesburg, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agencies for low-priced 
cotton piece goods and khaki drill, foodstuffs, 
baling, barbed and fencing wire, conduits, and 
steam packings. He is now in the United 
States for 6 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Bar- 
clays Bank, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Cleveland, and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

39. Union of South Africa—L. A. Beckett, 
representing Press Supplies Ltd., 35 Buiten- 
kant Street, Cape Town, is interested in sta- 
tionery and electrical equipment, and in ob- 
taining direct representation for paper and 
board mills. Scheduled to arrive during May, 
via New York City, for a visit of 2 months. 
U.S. address: c/o Anglo African Shipping Co., 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York, Chicago, and Pittsburgh. 

40. Union of South Africa—H. Bernstein, 
representing Balmoral Trading Co., 100 Presi- 
dent Street, Johannesburg, is interested in 
purchasing and obtaining agencies for 
women’s read-to-wear, hosiery, and other 
textile products. Scheduled to arrive May 1, 
via New York City, for a visit of 3 months. 
U. S. address: c/o Anglo African Shipping Co., 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itiner- 
ary: New York and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

41. Union of South Africa—E. Falk, repre- 
senting Hanania Agencies, P. O. Box 6865, 
Johannesburg, is interested in representing 
principals or authorized export agents only 
for cotton, rayon, and wool piece goods, men’s 
wearing apparel, and other textile products. 
He is now in the United States for 2 or 3 
months. U.S. address: Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Thirty-third Street and Seventh Avenue, 
New York 1,N. Y. Itinerary: New York City. 

Current World Trade Directory Report be- 
ing prepared. 

42. Union of South Africa—Alec Hendler, 
representing Liberty Agencies (Pty.) Ltd., 26 
Olga Bldgs., 121 President Street, Johannes- 
burg, is interested in obtaining additional 
agencies for confectionery, foodstuffs, textile 
products, and general merchandise. Sched- 
uled to arrive May 1, via New York City, for a 
3-months visit. U. S. address: c/o Brown 
Bros. Export Corp., 1225 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., or c/o Catalina, Inc., 443 South San 
Pedro, Los Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: New 
York and Los Angeles. 


(Continued on p. 35) 
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Angola 


Commodity Controls 


Tires and Tubes: Wartime Distribution 
Controls Lifted.—Automobile tires and 
tubes, which have been under wartime 
distribution control by the Angola Gov- 
ernment since 19844, were released from 
the restriction, effective April 2, 1947, ac- 
cording to an airgram from the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Luanda of April 3. 
Automobiles and trucks are the only 
items still controlled by the law. 


Argentina | 


AIRG “4 AM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 


(Dated April 18, 1947) 

Argentina’s first general census in 33 
years began at the end of March with the 
census of industry, commerce, transport 
and communications. The census of 
population and agriculture is to begin in 
May. 

The Anglo-Argentine Trade Agree- 
ment which expired after 14 years at the 
end of 1946 was extended indefinitely as 
from January 1, 1947. (This will benefit 
many American goods through the 
“most-favored-nation” principle.) 

The Central Bank announced early in 
April that certain articles subject to im- 
port quotas were now produced in suffi- 
cient volume in the country and that 
future imports of these items would be 
made only by the Argentine Trade Pro- 
motion Institute and used to keep the 
prices of the local products from rising 
unduly. Many changes (largely favor- 
able to imports) in the exchange-rate 
classification of imported goods were 
made in March. 

January retail-store sales dropped to 
162 (1943=100) after the record 214 in 
December, while January wholesale 
prices remained unchanged. Stock- 
exchange transactions dropped in Jan- 
uary to 348,000,000 pesos, as compared 
with December’s figure of 402,000,000 
pesos, but increased speculation ap- 
peared to be continuing the boom. Com- 
mon-stock price indexes set a new high 
in January and have continued upward 
since. Electric-power consumption in 
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Buenos Aires increased from the low in 
January of 87,000,000 kw.-hrs., but 
February’s 99,000,000 kw.-hrs. was about 
average, allowing for seasonal correc- 
tions. 

Congress approved with few changes 
the President’s estimates for financing 
the Five-Year Plan. The Central Bank 
took over building loan companies, guar- 
anteeing their deposits. Announcement 
was made on March 27 of the issuance 
of the 5th series of 4-percent social- 
welfare bonds in the amount of 5090,000,- 
000 pesos ($125,000,000). 

In the agricultural field top adminis- 
tration officials were obliged to give spe- 
cial attention to the discontent over 
grain prices which had not been elimi- 
nated by the Government’s additions to 
its original corn-purchase offer. Meet- 
ings were held by farmers in various 
parts of the country to express their dis- 
satisfaction with corn prices. 

When it appeared that general opposi- 
tion against the Government program 
might develop, the Minister of Agricul- 
ture put into effect the long-awaited 
higher schedule of cattle prices based on 
the new British meat contract, and an- 
nounced the intention to subsidize the 
sale of agricultural seed to producers. 
By mid-April while the corn was matur- 
ing in the fields, there were still farm 
groups that were not Satisfied, but it 
seemed likely that agitation would sub- 
side at least temporarily and harvesting 
would commence. 

The continued reluctance of foreign 
buyers to make contracts for cheese and 
casein at the official prices obliged the 
Government to eliminate minimum 
prices altogether from its export cheese 
schedule and to authorize the trade in- 
formally to make very substantial con- 
cessions on casein quotations. At mid- 
April lactic casein was being offered at 
the equivalent of $0.235 per pound as 
compared with the official price of $0.425, 
and still very little was moving. The 
Government found it necessary to lower 
its share of the receipts from exports of 
cheese and to release on the local mar- 
ket its unsold stocks of shell eggs which 
had been intended for export at higher 
prices. 

The wine-grape crop was announced 
to be 999,500 metric tons, or nearly 10 







percent below last year. 
mate of the tobacco crop was 26,000 met. 
ric tons, about 11 percent less than last 
year. 


The first esti. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Natural, Impure, and Elastic Rubber: 
Importation Suspended Indefinitely— 
Effective March 10, 1947, and untij 
further notice exchange permits will not 
be granted for imports into Argentina of 
natural, impure, and elastic rubber, ac. 
cording to Central Bank Circular No. 666 
of that date. 

Petroleum Products: Import Quotas 
Fired for Second Quarter of 1947.—The 
following quotas have been fixed by the 
Department of Industry and Commerce 
for the importation of petroleum prod- 
ucts into Argentina for the second quar- 
ter-of 1947: Crude petroleum, 490,000 
tons; fuel oil, gas oil, and Diesel ojj, 
600,000 tons; gasoline and its solvents, 
89,000 cubic meters; kerosene, 20,000 
cubic meters; lubricating oils, 2,500 tons: 
asphalt, 100,000 tons; lubricating greases, 
30,000 kilograms; paraffin, 2.000 tons; 
vaseline, 250,000 kilograms; and turpen- 
tine, 40,000 liters. 

Rice: No Export 
Granted.— 

Permits for exports of rice from Argen- 
tina will not be granted except for the 
6,000 metric tons authorized in August 
1946, according to Official Information 
Sheet No. 70 issued by the Department 
of Industry and Commerce on Janualy 
29, 1947. The purpose of the actions 
to asSure normal supplies for domestic 
consumption. 

Sugar, Corn, and Casein Glue: Re- 
served for Exportation by the Argentine 
Trade-Promotion Institute —S ug at, 
corn, and casein glue have been added 
to the list of products reserved for ex- 
portation by the Argentine Institute for 
Trade Promotion, according to resolu- 
tions issued by the Department of Indus- 
try and Commerce on November 16, 
1946, February 11, and February 26, 1941, 
respectively. Export permits for these 
products will be granted only to the 
Institute. 


Permits to be 


{See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1947, for preceding 
of products reserved for exportation by the 


Institute. | 
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Australia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Automobile Chassis: Issuance of 1947 
import Licenses Announced.—The Aus- 
tralian Minister of Customs has an- 
nounced that passenger automobile chas- 
sis of essentially utility types imported 
from North America ‘ includes the United 
States and Canada) will be licensed for 
calendar year 1947 on a quota basis ac- 
cording to number of such models im- 
ported from the area during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1936. Imports of 
superior models are to be reduced dras- 
tically and in some cases prohibited. The 
administration of the licensing will be 
made sufficiently flexible to cover special 
factors such as the advent of new makes 
or present production difficulties in the 
United States. Special committees con- 
sisting of representatives of the Austra- 
lian automotive industries, Transport De- 
partment, and Customs will advise the 
Government of adjustments of this na- 
ture. Such import licenses will be 
eranted on condition that the chassis 
will be exported by December 31, 1947. 


Brazil 
AIRGRAM FROM lL. Ss. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 


(Dated April 11, 1947) 


Although business in general contin- 
ued slack through the first 10 days in 
April, some improvement developed, par- 
ticularly in central and southern Brazil 
and in the interior districts, judging from 
orders being received by wholesalers at 
Rio de Janeiro. Business in northern 
Brazil, however, has continued weak, and 
collections from that section of the coun- 
try have slowed up further. From Sao 
Paulo it is reported that manufacturers, 
particularly the smaller producers of 
shoes and textiles, have increasing in- 
ventories and are reducing operations. 

A large number of additional commod- 
ities were placed under import license on 
March 29, for the stated purpose of pre- 
venting unrestricted imports of articles 
of low essentiality adversely affecting the 
economic and financial situation. The 
commodities added to those requiring 
import license include precious and semi- 
precious adornment materials, 
essences, perfumes, cosmetics, toilet ar- 
ticles, plastic articles, tapestry, various 
leather manufactures, silk yarns, and 
flax fibers and yarns. (See ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of April 12.) 


Stones, 


The export prohibition on fresh fruit, 


instituted in March, was revoked on 
April 2, upon an undertaking of exporters 
and wholesalers to supply domestic re- 
quirements in sufficient quantities at rea- 
sonable prices 


May 3, 1947 


The total value of travelers’ checks or 
currency of free international circula- 
tion which may be sold to travelers was 
limited to $200 (U. S. currency) per per- 
son under instructions issued at the end 
of March. Additional funds desired by 
travelers will be furnished only in the 
form of letters of credit or payment or- 
ders. It was officially stated that this 
measure was taken to prevent large sums 
of money of free international accepta- 
bility from being used in countries with 
which Brazil has payment agreements. 

According to press reports, the Gov- 
ernment will submit to Congress a pro- 
posal which would authorize the issuance 
of internal debt bonds up to the value of 
3,000,000,000 cruzeiros to cover the 1946 
budget deficit. Purchase of these bonds, 
under the proposal, would be obligatory 
on the part of all physical and juridical 
persons earning 100,000 cruzeiros (about 
$5,320) and over, the compulsory pur- 
chases to be equivalent to a stipulated 
percentage of income tax paid. The 
bonds would earn interest at 5 or 6 per- 
cent per year and would be redeemable 
in 10 years. 

Growing conditions for grain and ce- 
real crops have been favorable. Floods 
were prevalent in many districts but 
were confined to regions where oncom- 
ing crops were not greatly affected. Sao 
Paulo crops have benefited from a re- 
duction in the intensity of the rainfall, 
but rains still were excessive for cotton. 
Unofficial estimates of the current Sao 
Paulo cotton range from 200,000 to 230,- 
000 metric tons. The short wet-season 
bean crop and seasonable low stocks are 
causing price increases in most farm 
commodities. 

Coffee loadings at all Brazilian ports 
during March amounted roughly to 1,- 
310,000 bags, compared with 1,019,000 in 
February and 1,274,000 in January. The 
March total included some 835,000 bags 
for the United States, 398,000 for Europe, 
and 77,000 for South America. Through 
April 7, Santos registrations of sales to 
the United States market had been dur- 
ing successive weeks 287,272, 85,018, 116,- 
508, and 83,476 bags. Santos sales to 
the United States for April shipment, 
registered by the end of March, amount- 
ed to 728,827 bags, including sales reg- 
istered for March shipment but not 
shipped by the close of that month. 

The current situation in labor rela- 
tions is one of increasing industrial un- 
rest, with textile strikes of considerable 
magnitude being reported in Sao Paulo 
and Recife. Although the central issue 
continues to be wage increases, the slow- 
ness of labor-court action is providing 
a basis for agitation as in the case of the 
bus drivers’ strike attempted in Rio de 
Janeiro on April 10. 

Among important wage _ increases 
granted was one of 25 percent to steve- 
dores for work done on regular day and 


night shifts and an increase of 30 per- 
cent granted to radiotelephone and ra- 
diotelegraph workers by the Rio Regional 
Labor Court. In connection with a 
court-awarded increase contingent upon 
100 percent attendance by workers, the 
National Labor Court ruled that employ- 
ers had no option with respect to assi- 
duity clauses. The ruling stated that it 
was illegal for employers to pay increases 
to workers who were not in 100 percent 
attendance except for just cause. 

Four bills on profit-sharing are now 
before the Chamber of Deputies. (The 
new Constitution promulgated on Sep- 
tember 18, 1946, provides that workers 
shall share in the profits of industry, 
under terms to be provided by law.) The 
Communist bill is most extreme, calling 
for one-third of profits to be divided be- 
tween all workers with 90 days or more 
of service during the operating year. 
Other bills offer profit shares based on 
separation indemnity rights, on one- 
tenth of profits where net profits are in 
excess of 10 percent, and also provide for 
holding back of all or part of profit share 
in case of excessive absenteeism. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Local Remarking of Bags Containing 
Imported Goods Permitted When Im- 
properly Marked.—All Brazilian customs 
authorities have been advised by Cus- 
toms Circular No. 5, of February 2, 1947, 
that remarking of bags at the port of 
destination should be permitted when 
they have not been properly marked. 

Furthermore, improperly marked bags 
are exempted from payment of separate 
duty in addition to the import duty on 
the contents, and possible fine upon peti- 
tion by the importer for remarking and 
payment of the expenses involved. The 
local remarking privilege, which was 
permitted during the war has been re- 
established indefinitely. 

Further Relaxation of Distribution 
Control of Imported Commodities.—Bus 
and truck chassis have been removed 
from the list of commodities still subject 
to distribution control by the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of 
Brazil, by Order No. 130 issued by the 
Minister of Finance, since increasing 
arrivals no longer justify Government 
distribution. 

|For list of products previously subject to 
distribution see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of March 29, 1847.] 


i” 
Canada 
Exchange and Finance 


Investment Goals for 1947.—Canadian 
businessmen plan to invest $1,739,000,000 
for expansion and repairs in 1947, ac- 
cording to forecasts recently made by the 
Dominion’s Department of Reconstruc- 








tion and Supply. This proposed invest- 
ment program represents an aggregate 
capital expenditure 53 percent above 
that achieved in 1946. The actual total 
outlays in 1945 and 1946 on durable 
physical assets totaled $742,000,000 and 
$1,135,000,000, respectively. In 1933, 
capital investment amounted to $218,- 
000,000. By 1939 it had reached $495,- 
000,000. The goal for 1947, which ex- 
ceeds even the peak war year of 1945, 
represents $1,034,000,000 for new capital 
expenditures, and the remainder is ear- 
marked for repairs and maintenance. 

In making the forecast, the Depart- 
ment of Reconstruction and Supply de- 
clared that “It is unlikely that the avail- 
able volume of building supplies, though 
considerably improved, will be sufficient 
to support an over-all increase of 53 
percent in the intended volume of busi- 
ness investment.” 

The greatest percentage expansion 
appears likely to take place in the mining 
industry where the $47,000,000 program 
is more than three times that of 1946. 

. The public-utilities estimated invest- 
ment of $432,000,000 is twice as much as 
that for 1946. General manufacturers 
contemplate an outlay of $443,000,000 
compared with $300,000,000 in 1946. 

The report predicts a substantial re- 
trenchment in the expenditures of pri- 
mary industry in the Maritime Prov- 
inces, which will be compensated, how- 
ever, by a considerable increase in the 
public utilities in that region so that 
total investments may increase from 
$37,000,000 to $54,000,000. The Provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario are to receive the 
most benefit, the former exceeding $284,- 
000,000, or $59,000,000 more than in 1946, 
whereas the latter may increase from 
$346.000,000 to $528,000,000. The three 
Prairie Provinces are expected to re- 
ceive an investment of $84,500,000 in 
1947 as compared with $51,000,000 in 
1946, and British Columbia $115,500,000 
compared with $95,000,000 in 1946. 

The above figures are based on ques- 
tionnaires sent to about 12,000 firms 
representing all known Canadian com- 
panies having an annual gross value of 
production or gross revenue in excess of 
$50,000. 


[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 17, 1946, for 1946 estimates. | 


China 


Economic Conditions 
Tarwan, 1946° 


The two outstanding economic prob- 
lems confronting Taiwan during 1946 
were the repair of damages and disloca- 
tions caused by war and the implementa- 
tion of the transfer from Japanese to 





1 Report prepared by Ralph J. Blake, Amer- 
ican Consul, Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa). 
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Chinese direction of the agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial activity of the 
island, which was formally restored to 
China in October 1945. Much repair of 
war damage, particularly that to indus- 
trial installations, remains yet to be ac- 
complished. Greater progress has been 
made in meeting the second problem, to 
the extent that probably less than 600 
Japanese “advisers” are being retained 
by the Chinese administration following 
the completion in December 1946 of the 
second and final mass repatriation move- 
ment of Japanese nationals. There still 
exists, however, the corollary problem 
of obtaining, in adequate number, com- 
petent replacements for the repatriated 
Japanese technical personnel. 

This continuing difficulty is of out- 
standing prominence in the over-all eco- 
nomic scene inasmuch as all types of 
economic activity are, so far as possible 
and pursuant to government policy, 
channeled into the hands of official or 
semiofficial agencies—thereby rendering 
largely unavailable benefits that might 
otherwise be gained through utilization 
of the “know-how” and efficiency of com- 
petitive private enterprise. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION AT 
Low EsB 


While comprehensive official or private 
Statistics are not procurable, both agri- 
cultural and industrial production dur- 
ing the year was at a low ebb. As a 
whole, however, production was un- 
doubtedly greater than during 1945. 
when as a result of military operations 
in the Pacific supplies of fertilizer neces- 
sary for agricultural purposes were al- 
most entirely cut off and the Japanese 
industrial effort on Taiwan had been 
brought to a virtual standstill. With ar- 
rangements already being carried out for 
the importation of substantial quantities 
of chemical fertilizers and the possible 
return to cultivation of sizable portions 
of land withdrawn for military uses dur- 
ing the war, the outlook for a further in- 
crease in agricultural yields is favorable. 
A return to prewar levels of production 
is nevertheless not anticipated for at 
least several years. 

Industrial output, estimated by non- 
official observers at the close of 1946 as 
being 10 to 15 percent of normal plant 
capacity, may likewise be expected to in- 
crease during 1947 as a result of the com- 
pletion of additional rehabilitation oper- 
ations. 

Among factors likely to limit the rate 
of increase in industrial production, how- 
ever, may be mentioned shortages of re- 
placement and repair materials, rising 
costs, “squeeze” and inefficiency, growing 
labor unrest arising primarily out of 
charges of discrimination against Tai- 
wanese workers in favor of those arriving 
from the mainland, and the withdrawal 
of goods and assets from Taiwan with- 


out compensatory return to the economy 
of the island. 


ISLAND PRODUCTS PURCHASED AS HEDGE AGainsr 
INFLATION 


Excess Taiwan currency funds are be. 
ing used by local organizations and firms 
to acquire substantial quantities of For. 
mosan agricultural products as Protec. 
tion against inflation. While Statistics 
are again unavailable, it is reliably 
learned that a sizable proportion of such 
purchases, which are being made for 
hedging purposes by both the officig) 
Taiwan Trading Bureau and by private 
merchants, and consist primarily of tea, 
camphor, and lumber, are being shipped 
to Hong Kong as the nearest source of 
foreign currency These shipments 
which are not made against purchase 
orders, are reportedly accorded customs 
export clearance upon the submission of 
letters of guaranty promising the pro- 
duction of foreign exchange at some un- 
stated date in the future. 


STOCKS OF Export Propucts Nor Larce 


Actual stocks of regional raw com- 
modities now on hand are difficult to 
estimate but, because of low production 
levels and shipments of certain products 
to Hong Kong as an inflationary hedge, 
are generally not unduly large. The 
principal foreign tea export firm at 
Taipei estimates total stocks of unpacked 
teas remaining on the island at the be- 
ginning of 1947 at the relatively small 
figure of 1,000,000 pounds and packed 
teas at possibly not more than 750,000 
pounds. The latter estimate is only 
tentative, however, since packed teas 
have been purchased in considerable 
quantities by firms operating on Taiwan 
that do not ordinarily engage in the tea 
trade but are not otherwise able to dis- 
pose of their surplus local currency 
funds. 

Warehoused camphor stocks are simi- 
larly small, and production of refined 
camphor through February 1947 has 
been earmarked to fulfill short sale com- 
mitments already made at Shanghai 
Supplies of refined or semirefined sugar 
on hand at the time of the take-over 
from the Japanese are nearing depletion, 
and current production is but a fraction 
of the prewar rate, or 30,000 long tons 
for the 1946-47 crop year compared with 
an average annual production of ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 long tons during 
the 10-year period from 1930 to 1940. 
Total production of salt on Taiwan 1s 
allotted for shipment to Japan under an 
arrangement entered into by the official 
Central Trust of China at Shanghai, 
leaving no surplus stocks warehoused ]0- 
cally. Warehoused stocks of canned 
pineapple suitable for export are esti- 
mated at 30,000 cases. An export em- 
bargo in the case of rice prevents its 
open shipment to mainland or other 
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markets, and considerable quantities are 
believed to be hhoarded on the island 


awaiting a higher market. 


CoNSUMER GOODS IN SHORT SUPPLY 


There are no important warehoused 
stocks on Taiwan of locally manufac- 
tured industrial goods or imported 
products; the low rate of industrial pro- 
duction and the relatively meager volume 
of imports reaching the island (other 
than supplies furnished by UNRRA) tend 
to cause poth to enter into consumption 
shortly after becoming available. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Fees for Surrogate Consular Invoices 
Raised—According to Shanghai Cus- 
toms Notification No. 120, effective March 
15. 1947, the fee and fine for each surro- 
gate consular invoice issued by the Cus- 
toms will be CN$180,000 and the fee on 
presentation of a blue duplicate invoice 
will be CN$60,000. These revised rates 
represent a sixfold increase over those 
established on August 1, 1946, when col- 
lection in Customs Gold Units was dis- 
continued. 

Board of the Temporary Regulation of 
Imports Reorganized.—According to in- 
formation received from the American 
Consul General, Shanghai, the Board for 
the Temporary Regulation of Imports 
was reorganized April 1, 1947, following 
the assumption of Chang Kia-ngau of a 
position as Chief of the Board’s Execu- 
tiveCommittee. He is also the new Gov- 
ernor of the Central Bank of China, hav- 
ing succeeded Pei Tsuyee in that post. 
The Board has been in existence since 
November 17, 1946, when the Chinese re- 
vised trade regulations were put into ef- 
fect (‘see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
January 4, 1947, China—Tariffs and 
Trade Controls). Its reorganization was 
for the purpose of speeding up applica- 
tions for import licenses. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Distribution and Rationing Controls 
Abolished —Cuban Ministry of Com- 
merce Resolution No. 268 of February 21, 
1947, promulgated in the Official Gazette 
of the same date, abolished practically 
all remaining official distribution and 
rationing controls, including those on 
imported rice, lard, peanut meal or cake, 
balanced feed of peanut-meal base; veg- 
etable oils, soap of all kinds and their 
raw materials; fertilizers of all kinds 
and their raw materials; crown caps and 
metal containers of all kinds; and iron 
and steel products for manufacturing or 
construction purposes. Importers, 
Wholesalers, and retailers of rice, lard, 
and vegetable oils, however, must still 
report to the appropriate Government 
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agencies all purchases and sales of these 
products. 

Resolution No. 2213 of November 28, 
1946, awarding the Ministry of Public 
Works purchasing priority covering 60 
percent of imported concrete reinforcing 
bars, one-fourth inch to 1 inch in diam- 
eter, and 100 percent priority on bars 
over 1 inch in diameter, is not affected. 

Resolution No. 2110 of November 11, 
1946, establishing distribution controls 
covering domestic tallow for soap man- 
ufacture also remains in force. 

Official price controls covering all the 
commodities under reference are main- 
tained by the present Resolution. 

Some Articles Eliminated from Price 
Control. The following selected articles 
have been eliminated from official price- 
control regulations, by Resolution No. 
329, March 10, 1947, of the Cuban Gov- 
ernment: Office supplies, printed mat- 
ter, chinaware and earthenware, radios, 
pianos, other musical instruments, re- 
frigerators, typewriters, books and mag- 
azines, electrical articles and apparatus 
except conduit pipe and wire, furniture 
and lamps of all kinds, costume jewelry, 
precious stones and miscellaneous jew- 
elry, and antiques, paintings, sculptures, 
and other objects of art. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Changes in Czechoslovak Gift-Parcel 
Regulations.—New regulations change 
the amounts of coffee and tea admitted 
duty-free into Czechoslovakia until the 
end of 1947, according to information 
furnished by the Postal Administration 
of Czechoslovakia and summarized in the 
instructions of the second Assistant Post- 
master General, published in the Postal 
Bulletin (Washington) of April 1, 1947. 

Under the new regulations, coffee is 
admitted duty-free in quantities up to 
2 pounds (formerly 2.2 pounds); tea, in 
quantities up to 8 ounces (formerly 1.1 
pounds). Larger quantities of these 
commodities will be subject to duty. Reg- 
ulations governing quantities of tobacco 
and tobacco products, and of spices in 
gift parcels remain unchanged. The 
contents of the parcels must be exclu- 
sively for the personal use of the ad- 
dressee or members of his family. Sale 
of these articles is prohibited. Free cus- 
toms entry will be refused to persons 
who are known to import parcels in such 
quantity and frequency that the goods 
exceed the needs of the addressee and his 
family. 

(The export control regulations of the 
Office of International Trade, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
are applicable to parcels for delivery in 
Czechoslovakia. Although 11 pounds 


only may be sent under the ordinary gen- 
eral license for gifts, there are other gen- 
eral licenses which permit the sending 
of a larger quantity.) 

[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febru- 
ary 8, 1947, and December 1, 1945, for previ- 
ous Czechslovakia regulations governing gift 
packages; also the issue of December 29, 1945, 


for the resumption of parcel-post service to 
Czechoslovakia. | 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unmilled Rice: Export Tax Estab- 
lished.—According to law No. 1373 of 
March 7, 1947, published in the Gaceta 
Oficial, No. 6596, a tax of $3.10 per 135 
pounds was established on unmilled rice 
exported from the Dominican Republic. 
Formerly the export tax applied only on 
milled rice. 

[For announcement of export tax on milled 
fice, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 21, 1946.] 

Exotic Wood: Exports Restricted.— 
The exportation of mahogany and all 
classes of exotic woods, produced in the 
Dominican Republic, is prohibited by 
Executive Decree No. 4257 of March 20, 
1947, except under special permit which 
will be granted only in unusual cases. 
Similar restrictions have been in effect 
for some time on exports of hardwood 
logs and lumber. 


Eeuador 


AIRGRAM FRON U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT GUAYAQUIL 
(Dated April 5, 1947) 


At end of March Ecuador was in the 
grip of a severe credit crisis, the result 
in part of normal seasonal fluctuations 
in the volume of exports and in part the 
result of recent decrees permitting the 
unrestricted importation of any com- 
modities considered indispensable to the 
national economy. Merchants placed 
large orders abroad for flour, structural 
iron, and other items, and their sucre 
payments to the Central Bank for for- 
eign exchange resulted in a substantial 
reduction in the amount of currency in 
circulation. 

The commercial banks, confronted by 
diminished deposits and increased de- 
mands for credit, found themselves with 
loans outstanding up to the legal limit. 
It has been suggested that the Govern- 
ment relieve the situation by reducing 
the reserve requirements of the com- 
mercial banks. Officials of the Central 
Bank and the Minister of Economy, how- 
ever, are believed to be strongly opposed 
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to such an inflationary step. The latter 
has declared that his aim is to effect a 
general reduction in prices. Meanwhile, 
credit is almost unobtainable and many 
merchants are having difficulty in meet- 
ing their obligations, a situation caus- 
ing caution to be exercised by foreign 
exporters in extending credit. 

The stringent credit situation is not 
expected to ease until sale of Ecuador’s 
export crops brings an influx of foreign 
exchange with a corresponding restora- 
tion of the volume of the means of pay- 
ment. The world price of cacao con- 
tinues extremely high, and cacao har- 
vest prospects are now considered good 
Rice, however, is Ecuador’s principal 
export, and here the outlook is not so en- 
couraging. Because of the late begin- 
ning of the rainy season, the rice crop 
is about a month behind its normal 
schedule, and the growers need credit 
for cultivation at precisely the time that 
credit is almost unobtainable. Since rice 
exports are counted upon to supply half 
of Ecuador’s foreign exchange, a failure 
of the rice crop would be an extremely 
heavy blow to the national economy 
Some months ago the further export of 
existing stocks of rice was forbidden 
until March 15, by which time it was be- 
lieved that the new crop would be we!! 
enough along to indicate how much 
might be exported without threatening 
the domestic food supply. At the end of 
March no action had been taken to re- 
sume exportation. 

Communication and _ transportation 
services to Ecuador continue to improve. 
During March, radio teleprinter service 
was established between New York and 
Quito. In New Orleans, one Ecuadoran 
crew took charge of a ship purchased by 
a Guayaquil firm, and another is await- 
ing delivery of the first of the Ecuadoran 
ships of the Grand Colombian Merchant 
Fleet. The latter enterprise is now ex- 
pected to inaugurate operations in June. 

Actual work has begun on the laying 
of a third much-needed water pipe line 
under the Guayas River, and the project 
is scheduled to be completed in Septem- 
ber. Export-Import Bank representa- 
tives arrived during the month to com- 
plete arrangements with the municipal- 
ities of Guayaquil and Quito for loans of 
$4,000,000 each for domestic water 
systems. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trailers: Import Duty Abolished.—By 
decree No. 324 of February 27, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Registro Oficial of March 
14, the import duty of 10 percent ad 
valorem formerly levied on trailers in 
Ecuador was abolished. Truck trailers 
and similar vehicles, with two or three 
wheels, to be towed by automotive ve- 
hicles (tariff item No. 724) are now duty- 
free. 
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Islands 


Economic Conditions 


Fiji 


REVIEW OF DEVELOPMENTS DURING 1946 


The trend of commercial activity in 
the Crown Colony of Fiji was sharply 
upward throughout the year, despite 
such retarding influences as labor and 
supply shortages. A slight decline in 
gold production was fully compensated 
for by heavy exports of sugar, while de- 
creased production of copra, bananas, 
and other tropical produce was offset by 
the increased values at which total ship- 
ments were effected. Transport diffi- 
culties were no longer acute, although 
congested facilities and inadequate ho- 
tel accommodation proved an effective 
barrier to the once-lucrative tourist traf- 
fic. In general, the year 1946 marked a 
period of unusual prosperity, which was 
reflected by an extremely encouraging 
increase in exports and an unprece- 
dented high level of savings. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Sugar is the mainstay of the Fijian 
economy. Consequently, the very sub- 
stantial increase in sugar production 
during the year was directly responsible 
for Fiji’s favorable export trade. Culti- 
vation, refining, and exportation are en- 
tirely controlled by the Colonial Sugar 
Refining Co., an Australian concern. In 
1946, estimated production by the com- 
pany’s five sugar mills was about 115,000 
long tons, compared with an estimated 
65,000 long tons in the preceding year 

Prices per long ton for the 1945 crop 
were reported to have soared to almost 
double the prewar average of 15 s. 6 d. 
In the calendar year 1946, 106,473 long 
tons valued at 2,111,557 Fijian 
sterling (1 Fijian pound=approximately 
$3.63, U. S. currency) were exported, 
compared with 30,504 long tons valued 
at 536,201 Fijian pounds in the preced- 
ing year. As in 1945, practically all ex- 
perts went to New Zealand and Canada 

Unlike sugar, the production and ex- 
portation of other agricultural products 
declined during the Exports of 
copra, the Colony’s second most impor- 
tant agricultural product, declined from 
23,102 long tons valued at 469,177 Fijian 
pounds sterling in 1945 to 16,302 long 
tons valued at 379,760 Fijian pounds in 
1946. The British Ministry of Food in 
London has entered into exclusive pur- 
chasing arrangements for this product 
with Fijian prcducers. Consequently, ex- 
cept for negligible exports to the United 
States and Canada, all copra was shipped 
to the United Kingdom. The other prod- 
ucts included coconuts, coconut oil, ba- 
nanas, and canned pineapple. 

Meat and dairy cattle 
number but in insufficient 
meet demand. As a 


pound 


year. 


increased in 
quantities to 


result of increased 


incomes, local consumption of both meat 
and dairy products showed a Steady up 
ward trend. 


MINING INDUSTRY 


Mining is one of the Colony’s Most 
important industries, furnishing sub. 
stantial Government revenues—5 percent 
Royalty and 1 percent Port and Customs 
Service Tax, together with a duty on 
company operation and a tax on incomes 
of employees. The two mines under ey. 
ploitation in the Vatukoula areg ex. 
ported 68,859 fine ounces of gold and si]- 
ver bullion valued at 657,527 Fijian 
pounds sterling in 1946, compared With 
fine ounces valued at 634.956 
Fijian pounds in 1945. The United States 
received practically all of both years’ ey. 
ports. 


rs Foc 
72,725 


The number of employees engaged ip 
the mining industry declined from 1715 
in 1940 to approximately 1,100 in 1945 gs 
a result of restricted activity in the ip. 





dustry, the most highly taxed in the 
Colony. Largely owing to excessive pro- 
duction costs, a large Canadian company 
discontinued operations in 1946, thereby 
contributing to a further 
mining activity 


decrease in 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


During 1945, 95 vessels of all nationali- 
ties, aggregating 234,881 net tons. en- 
tered and departed from the Colony’s 
three ports of entry—Suva, Lautoka. and 
Levuka. Of these totaling 
111,113 net tons, were of American reg- 
In 1946, 27 American 
registry arrived and departed from Suva 

The first trans-Pacific flights by Pan- 
American and Australian National Air- 
lines were made in 1946. Both lines fol- 
lowed more or less parallel] routes, Jand- 
ing and departing from Nadi (133 miles 
by road from Suva) 


vessels, 25, 


istry vessels of 


In addition, serv- 
scheduled between Wesiern 
Samoa, Tonga, Norfolk Island, and Auck- 
land (New Zealand) inaugurated 
and maintained by the Royal New 
Zealand Air Force Irregular service be- 
Noumea (New Caledonia 
Brisbane, and Sydney (Australia) wa 
maintained by planes operated by the 
Queensland and Northern Territories Ai! 
Service 


Suva, 


1ces 


were 


tween Suva 


EMPLOYMENT, PRICES. AND COST OF LIVING 


Though slightly military 
demobilization during 1945-46, the labor 
continued unabated during 
Despite sporadic but nominal in- 
demand continued t0 
and unskilled 


relieved by 


shortage 
1946. 
creases in 
be heavy for both skilled 
labor. 

Price restrictions, controlled through- 
the war by the Government, were 
gradually removed during 1946, result- 
ing in an upward price trend for almost 
all goods and services. The cost of liv- 
and, par- 


wages, 


out 


ing rose sharply for all classes 
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ticularly, for persons in the lower-income 
prackets. No .index figures are main- 
tained for the cost of living of Europeans, 
but the cost of living for Indians was 


reported at 89 percent above the 1939 


level. 
A census of population was taken in 


October. Provisional figures reveal that 
the Colony’s total population had in- 
creased 30 percent since 1936, rising from 
198,379 to 259,385. 
MonEY, BANKING, FINANCE, AND TAXATION 
Wartime exchange restrictions were 
continued without appreciable relaxa- 
tion during 1946. Dollar currency re- 
cuired by local firms for the purchase of 
urgently needed commodities from the 
United States was allocated percentage- 
wise on the basis of prewar trade rela- 
tions with established American firms. 
Monetary restrictions for travelers to 
Australia and New Zealand were grad- 
ually removed, but foreign currency de- 
sired by travelers to nonsterling areas 
generally was restricted to £75. 
Accumulation of foreign currency 
(estimated at 4,000,000 Fijian pounds 
sterling) was reflected in unprecedented 
deposits. Money was plentiful but con- 


sumers’ goods were scarce except toward 


the latter part of the year. Demand for 
credit was light owing to the large quan- 
tity of money in circulation and the 
limited opportunities for capital invest- 
ment. Collections presented virtually 
no problem. Owing to intensified de- 
mand for investment and homes, real 
estate values reached an all-time peak, 
especially in the Suva area. 

Reflecting the Colony’s increased trade 
in 1946, customs receipts totaled 788,500 
Fijian pounds sterling, compared with 
663,717 Fijian pounds in the preceding 
year 

Budgetary requirements of the local 
Government for 1947 called for an ap- 
propriation of 1,785,680 Fijian pounds 
sterling. 

By an ordinance of 1945, effective 
January 1, 1946, the war tax was abol- 
ished, and rates of individual and com- 
pany taxation were increased—the for- 
mer on a sliding scale, the latter on a 
fixed basis approximating 31 percent. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The Colony’s combined import-export 
trade rose from 4,795,640 Fijian pounds 
Sterling in 1945 (2,621,403 in imports and 
2,174,237 in exports) to 7,175,222 Fijian 
pounds in 1946, the greatest since 
prewar years. Exports exceeded im- 
ports by about 33,000 Fijian pounds—the 
first year since 1942 that Fiji achieved a 
favorable balance of trade. 

The predominating share of both the 
import and export trade during 1946, as 
in the preceding year, was with New 
Zealand, Australia, and the United King- 
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dom. Imports from the United States 
totaled 436,369 Fijian pounds sterling, 
compared with 366,527 Fijian pounds in 
1945; exports to the United States 
dropped sharply from 1,228,544 Fijian 
pounds in 1945 to 805,760 Fijian pounds 
in 1946. Imports from the United States 
were, in general, limited to certain 
specialized commodities, such as petro- 
leum products, textiles, machinery, and 
films, which were unobtainable from 
sterling-area sources. 


France 


Economic Conditions 


RESULTS OF THE CENSUS OF FRENCH 
POPULATION, MaRcH 10, 1946 


The legal or habitual population of 
France declined by 1,389,133, or by 3.3 
percent, from 41,907,056 to 40,517,923 be- 
tween 1936 and 1946, according to data 
published in the French Journal officiel 
of December 31, 1946. 

Of the total decline of French popula- 
tion of nearly 1,400,000, almost 800,000 
is accounted for by the departure of for- 
eigners, largely laborers, during the oc- 
cupation. This has created a serious la- 
bor shortage in France which the French 
are attempting to meet by again recruit- 
ing foreign labor, especially in Italy. The 
figures on the number of French citizens 
and foreigners in France are as follows: 


Population 1936 1946 


French citizens 39, 
) 


53, 549 38, 849, 194 
Foreigne rs > 


53, 507 1, 670, 729 


rotal 41, 906, O56 40, 517, 923 


To the total legal or habitual popula- 
tion of France on March 10, 1946, shown 
by the above figures, there should be 
added 312,105 to take account of the 
French citizens in the army, navy, air 
force, and merchant marine outside the 
country, and civil servants and their 
families on Military Government duty in 
Germany and Austria at the time of the 
census. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Trade and Payment Agreements 
With Italy Effective—Trade and pay- 
ment agreements between France and 
Italy were signed in Rome on December 
22, 1946, according to a report of Febru- 
ary 3, 1947, from the United States Em- 
bassy, Paris. The new agreements be- 
came effective January 1, 1947, for 1 
year, renewable from year to year, by 
tacit consent, and are subject to termi- 
nation upon 3 months’ notice. The texts 
of the agreements, with schedules of 
commodities to be exchanged between 
the two countries annexed, were pub- 


lished in L’Exportateur Francais of Jan- 
uary 15, 1947. 

Trade Agreement: The trade agree- 
ment provides for an exchange of goods 
totaling approximately  7,000,000,000 
francs, an increase over the value of the 
commodities included in the previous 
agreement signed in Rome February 9, 
1946, effective from January 1 to Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. 

Under the new agreement, the French 
Government will issue export licenses up 
to the quantities or values indicated in 
schedule A (French exports to Italy) for 
the goods listed in the schedule which 
are or will be subject to export prohibi- 
tion in France, and the Italian Govern- 
ment will issue import licenses for the 
same goods up to the same quantities 
or values. The Italian Government will 
authorize the exportation to France of 
the goods listed in schedule B (Italian 
imports into France) for the quantities 
and values indicated in the schedule, 
and import licenses up to the same 
quantities or values will be issued for 
these goods by the French Government, 
No operation of private clearing is to be 
permitted between the countries. 

Commodities to be imported from Italy 
into France include: Citrus fruit, gloves, 
textile and agricultural machinery and 
parts, sewing machines, low-powered 
electric motors, machine tools and im- 
plements for machine tools, calculating 
machines, typewriters and parts, cash 
registers, ball-bearings, furniture, ac- 
cordions, hats, scientific instruments, 
motion-picture projection apparatus, 
rice-mill machinery (for Indochina), 
essential oils, medicinal and aromatic 
plants, broomcorn straw, pyrites, sulfur, 
zinc, glass and crystal manufactures, 
gloves, generating sets (for the col- 
onies), art and handicraft products of 
various materials, and marble and ala- 
baster. 

Commodities to be exported from 
France to Italy include fresh and frozen 
fish; cotton yarn for embroidery, fancy 
cotton fabrics, woolen fabrics, rayon 
fabrics (especially linings); fine silk, 
linen, and rayon lingerie; laces, tulles, 
and embroideries; fabrics for furnish- 
ings; gloves; agricultural, typographical, 
and textile machinery and parts; rail- 
road materials; industrial diamonds; 
scientific instruments; motion-picture 
and photographic apparatus; glass and 
crystal hollowware; perfumes; tanned 
reptile, ostrich, and fish skins. 

The total quotas are to be divided, both 
imports and exports, for distribution 
during each half-year period, with the 
total annual quota of seasonal commodi- 
ties open for the entire year. 

Customs Protocol: A protocol annexed 
to the trade agreement provides for re- 
ciprocal most-favored-nation treatment 
concerning customs duties, taxes, modes 
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of assessment of duty, and customs for- 
malities, rules, and charges. Advan- 
tages, favors, privileges, and immunities 
in these matters which have been, or may 
be accorded in future, by either France 
or Italy to natural or manufactured 
products originating in any other coun- 
try, shall be applied, immediately and 
without compensation, to the products 
of the same kind originating in or des- 
tined for the other country. These pro- 
visions do not extend to tariff and cus- 
toms matters which regulate the rela- 
tions of continental France with its col- 
onies or possessions or the relations of 
the colonies or possessions among them- 
selves; to favors actually accorded or 
which may be accorded subsequently to 
other bordering States for the purpose of 
facilitating frontier traffic in a zone not 
exceeding 15 kilometers from the frontier 
on any boundary; nor to the favors re- 
sulting from any customs union con- 
cluded by either France or Italy. 

Both France and Italy reserve the right 
to tax products imported from the terri- 
tory of the other when similar products 
are subject to a manufacturing or other 
tax in the country of importation, or 
when the raw materials from which the 
product is made are subject to such a 
tax. 

The protocol provides for the exemp- 
tion from duties and taxes of tourist 
propaganda intended for free distribu- 
tion and not containing more than 50 
percent of commercial publicity and 
tourist posters not containing commer- 
cial advertising. Commercial travelers’ 
samples are exempted from import-li- 
cense requirement, also motion-picture 
films admitted temporarily to be shown 
under customs surveillance. 

The regime provided by this customs 
protocol may be terminated by one of 
the two contracting parties on 1 month’s 
notice. Should one party consider the 
new regime prejudicial to its interests, 
that party may denounce the trade and 
payment agreements which will cease to 
be effective 1 month after such denunci- 
ation. 

Payment Agreement: To assure the 
means for payments authorized in Italy 
to persons residing in the franc zone and 
payments authorized in the franc zone 
to persons residing in Italy, the Bank 
of France, acting for the French Govern- 
ment, and the Italian Exchange Office 
(l’Ufficio Italiano dei Cambi), acting for 
the Italian Government, will sell one an- 
other francs against lire, and vice versa. 
For this purpose, the Bank of France will 
open in the Italian Exchange Office an 
account in francs; and the Italian Ex- 
change Offize will open in the Bank of 
France an account in lire. The Bank of 
France will furnish to the Italian Ex- 
change Office, against payment in French 
francs, local currency necessary to effect 
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payments authorized in the territories 
of the franc zone where these currencies 
are legal tender. 


Guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Air Express: Documentary Require- 
ments and Customs Clearance Regula- 
tions Modified.—The regulations govern- 
ing the clearance of goods entering or 
leaving Guatemala by air express, estab- 
lished by Regulations of June 17, 1942, 
have been modified by a resolution of 
March 8, 1947, published in the Diario de 
Centro America of March 20, 1947. 

Goods in noncommercial quantities 
brought into Guatemala by air express 
or as passengers’ baggage no longer re- 
quire a “clearance request” to be with- 
drawn from customs. Delivery is to be 
made as soon as the import duties have 
been paid, following approval of the im- 
port declarations by the inspector. The 
only document now required is the air- 
way bill (without consular visa), bearing 
the proper fiscal stamp. Although not 
required, commercial invoices and cer- 
tificates of origin, if sent, must bear the 
corresponding fiscal stamps. 

Detailed information concerning the 
modifications of the regulations regard- 
ing exports by air express may be ob- 
tained from American Republics Divi- 
sion, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, upon request. 

Road Tax on Gasoline and Naphtha 
Increased.—The road tax of 0.05 quetzal 
per gallon and the additional road tax 
of 0.04 quetzal per gallon applicable to 
gasoline and naphtha imported into 
Guatemala under tariff item No. 335- 
2-0-2 were consolidated into a single 
road tax and increased to 0.20 quetzal 
per gallon or fraction thereof by decree 
No. 347 dated March 17, 1947, published 
in the Diario de Centro America of March 
26. 1947 and effective from that date. 


Hong Kong 


Economic Conditions 


Hong Kong’s commercial activity con- 
tinued at a satisfactory level through 
January. Declared exports to the 
United States reached a new all-time 
high, and expected business failures 
arising from settlement of commercial 
debts at the Chinese New Year did not 
materialize. In general, price increases 
seem to have been moderate, and fears 
of the dumping of merchandise original- 
ly destined for Shanghai appear to have 
been erroneous. 

The textile industry, which had been 
operating at approximately 10 percent 
of capacity, was expected to be fully re- 


vived by the arrival of adequate SUpplies 
of cotton yarn. An improved supply sit. 
uation was indicated during January by 
the fact that several items were removed 
from the list requiring an export license: 
however, sodium sulfide was added to the 
list during the month and sheet glass of 
all kinds, tin slabs and ingots, and Cts 
ton thr ads of all descriptions were 
added in February. (This list Supple. 
ments items reported in Foreicgn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, Hong Kong—tTariffs and 
Trade Controls, March 29, 1947.) 

Arrivals of a number of vessels after 
settlement of the United States Ship- 
ping dispute occasioned surpluses in 
many kinds of general merchandise— 
plastic wares, canned goods, household 
goods, and fresh fruits. As a result, 
prices of some of these items reportedly 
dropped below cost, causing the import- 
ers to suffer heavy losses 

The value of Hong Kong's impor 
trade during 1946 totaled HK$933,474. 
552, excluding treasure, compared with 
HK$594,199,224 in 1939. Approximately 
35 percent came from China. The United 
States supplied about 13 percent despite 
the fact that United States dollars were 
not readily obtainable throughout the 
year. The flow of commercial exports 
followed approximately the same pat- 
tern as imports, and amounted to 
HKS$765,634,950, compared with HK- 
$533,385,203 in 1939. 

Exports to the United States during 
January 1947, as declared on American 
consular invoices, amounted to $5,540.- 
730 (U.S. currency) and were the high- 
est recorded since reoccupation of the 
Colony. Details of January exports are 
not yet available, but shipments of wood 
oil amounted to US$3,828,351, or 69 per- 
cent of the total 

FOREIGN TRADE INTERESTS 

Three missions, dealing with various 
aspects of trade, visited Hong Kong in 
December 1946. The first was the British 
Trade Mission, which arrived on Decem- 
ber 9 and left the colony on December 
14. The Mission’s final recommenda- 
tions were not disclosed, but assur- 
ances were given that everything possi- 
ble to aid the revival of Hong Kong's 
industries would be done as soon as avail- 
ability of raw materials would permit. 

A representative of the United States 
Military Government in Korea also VIS- 
ited Hong Kong to explore possibilities of 
reestablishing private trade between 
Korea and Hong Kong, as well as local 
market conditions for commodities 
available for export to Korea and those 
needed by Hong Kong. Possibilities of 
trade between the two areas were found 
to be excellent. Korea is able to supply 
many commodities which are in demand 
in Hong Kong Adequate supplies of 
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cement, newsprint, salt, and raw rubber, 
all of which are needed in Korea, were 
expected to be available in Hong Kong 
at anearly date. Hong Kong authorities 
sought to limit trade to government pur- 
chases on the ground that Korea is still 
an enemy country, but this objection was 
expected to be overcome by United States 
Military Government authorities in 
Korea. 

The purpose of the Chinese Mission 
was to obtain British assistance in im- 
plementing China’s new temporary im- 
port regulations, to establish measures to 
channel the flow of oversea Chinese re- 
mittances to the Bank of China, and to 
restrict the flight of capital from China 
to Hong Kong by prohibiting the estab- 
lishment of additional Chinese branch 
banks in the colony. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


With respect to obtaining foreign ex- 
change, business transactions should be 
made on a secured basis because of pres- 
ent unsettled conditions. Hong Kong 
firms prefer import prices quoted on a 
c. i. f. basis; however, quotations may 
also be made f. o. b. Atlantic or Pacific 
coast ports. 


Normal banking in Hong Kong was 


hampered by the freezing of banks’ pre- 
war cash and clearing balances on de- 
posit with other banks. The problem 
was complicated by the fact that the 
Japanese had placed these cash funds 
in a pool and used them to liquidate 
interbank debts and a portion of bank 
deposit liabilities. The validity of pay- 
ments to depositors was linked to the 
broader problem of debtor-creditor rela- 
tionships created during the occupation. 
An agreement for the settlement of 
interbank cash and clearing balances 
was reached early in October and was 
approved by the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, thus unfreezing 
bank clearing balances, and 
banks to pay out 
deposits. 

The Hong Kong Government stopped 
the issuance of import licenses for gold 
early in December 1946. Imports of 
treasure for the year 1946 amounted to 
HK$20,242,169, and exports from the 
Colony during the year totaled HK$57.- 
115,400. Central America and the United 
States contributed about 64 percent and 
36 percent, respectively, of total treas- 
ure imports cleared through customs. 
Exports of treasure from Hong Kong 
were as follows: To Macao, 33 percent: 
India, 33 percent: United Kingdom, 21 
percent; and China, 12 percent. 


prewar 
enabling 


depositors’ prewar 


PRICE TRENDS 


With the exception of wood oil and 
Cassia Oil, prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts for export remained steady or de- 
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clined slightly during the period De- 
cember 31, 1946, to January 31, 1947. 
The general level of wholesale prices de- 
clined 18.1 percent during the second 
half of 1946 compared with the first 6 
months of the year. Comparative price 
indexes for 1946 and the first half of 
1941 are shown in the accompanying 
table. 


Hong Kong Wholesale Price Indexes 
(19388 =100) 


First half See- 
Co — ond Annu- 
mmodity cla | half, | al, 1946 

1941 1946 1946 
Foodstutts 155. 4 768.6 | 649.3 704.8 
Textiles 138.3 | 818.8 | 719.7 769. 1 
Metals and minerals 160.2 | 308.2 | 283.0 287.3 
Miscellaneous 168.9 | 718.9 | 490.0 604. 5 


The increase in the price of rationed 
rice, effective March 1, 1947, from 
HK$0.30 to HK$0.44 was made necessary 
by higher costs for the rice itself as well 
as increased handling and transporta- 
tion costs. 


TEXTILE CONTROLS LIFTED 


The arrival of approximately 1,000 
tons of cotton yarn from Japan and 
allocation of the yarn to the colony's 
weaving factories led to the abolition of 
the textile-control orders, which required 
that all imports of piece goods be re- 
ported to the Department of Supplies, 
Trade, and Industry, and that the ex- 
port of piece goods manufactured locally 
be prohibited. Supplies of yarn in Janu- 
ary enabled the 209 weaving factories 
and 238 knitting factories to resume 
operation and reemploy 70,000 workers. 
Continued operation of this industry is 
expected to continue throughout the 
year, since additional shipments of yarn 
from Japan are anticipated, and cotton 
yarn remains on the list of items requir- 
ing license for export. Dyestuffs were 
received during February, and locally 
made colored fabrics were beginning to 
appear on the market. 


CiIvIL AVIATION MISSION 


A mission appointed by the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Civil Aviation was 
expected to arrive in Hong Kong in April 
to approve selection of a site for a new 
airfield. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Wooden Ties: Exports Prohibited.— 
Presidential decree published in the 
Diario Oficial for April 8, 1947, and effec- 
tive on date of publication, prohibits the 
exportation of ordinary, hewn wooden 
ties from Mexico. 


Netherlands Indies 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT BATAVIA 
(Dated March 24, 1947) 


Failure of the Dutch and Indonesians 
to conclude a political settlement con- 
tinued throughout February to impede 
recovery in the Netherlands Indies, and 
there was little change in the over-all 
economic picture. There was evidence, 
however, of a growing pressure of pent- 
up economic forces. High prices, re- 
flecting the unsatisfied demand in world 
markets for tropical products, as well as 
the great need for consumers goods in 
Indonesia, reportedly stimulated smug- 
gling. As a result, the economy of the 
Netherlands Indies was deprived of sub- 
stantial amounts of much-needed for- 
eign exchange. Alleging that the meth- 
ods adopted to combat illegal trading 
with foreign countries worked undue 
hardship, Chinese merchants in Singa- 
pore threatened to boycott Dutch busi- 
ness in that port, a measure which, if 
adopted, might have occasioned consid- 
erable embarrassment. 

Preliminary figures indicate that the 
volume of legitimate exports—particu- 
larly of rubber, copra, and tin, the three 
products mainly relied upon to provide 
sorely needed foreign exchange—from 
reoccupied territory was somewhat larger 
in February than in the preceding 
month. Rubber shipments totaled 2,976 
metric tons, as compared with 1,625 tons 
in January. Despite this improvement, 
they fell far short of the monthly aver- 
age of 9,400 tons maintained during the 
final quarter of 1946. 

Deliveries at the official rubber pur- 
chasing centers in Borneo were larger 
than in January, but they also remained 
unsatisfactory, a situation ascribed prin- 
cipally to smuggling. In some areas, 
moreover, native tappers were said to be 
finding it more profitable to devote their 
time to cultivation of rice, which sold 
at a premium because of an acute 
shortage. 

Improved shipping facilities made it 
possible to export 9,863 tons of copra in 
February, compared with 3,403 tons in 
January. In order to meet IEFC alloca- 
tions, however, monthly shipments 
should have been double the February 
rate. Dutch shipping companies ex- 
pected to be able to load 24,000 tons of 
copra in March, and similar quantities in 
subsequent months. Early in February, 
the official copra purchasing agency 
raised prices paid to producers from 
21.50 guilders to 26.50 guilders per 100 
kilograms for the sun-dried grade (offi- 
cial valuation of florin, or guilder, ap- 
proximately 38 cents U. S.) and 20 
guilders to 25 guilders for mixed grades. 
Notwithstanding the steady increase of 
copra prices, production reportedly could 
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not have been increased much above the 
rate of about 15,000 tons a month unless 
inducement goods—particularly tex- 
tiles—could have been made available 
in the producing areas in far larger 
quantities. 

Exports of tin and tin ore amounted to 
2,192 metric tons in February, constitut- 
ing the largest shipments made in any 
month since reoccupation of the islands. 
Four new dredges were reported under 
way from the United States and the 
Netherlands, and expectations were that 
they would be in operation before the 
end of the year. 

Crude-oil production in the reoccupied 
areas during February amounted to 26,- 
533 metric tons, compared with 27,500 
tons in the preceding month. The quan- 
tity exported is not yet known. 

Information regarding imports into 
the Netherlands Indies during February 
is not yet available. Although there has 
been some improvement in recent 
months, shortages of many types of im- 
ported merchandise continue, owing to 
shipping, exchange, and various other 
difficulties. The rice shortage in reoc- 
cupied areas became acute in the latter 
part of January and early February, 
following the failure of imports author- 
ized by the IEFC to arrive as scheduled. 
Toward the close of the month, however, 
the situation was somewhat improved by 
the arrival of one shipment of rice, and 
others were expected early in March. A 
good maize crop in southern Celebes also 
made it possible to relieve to some extent 
the food shortage in certain areas of 
that island, as well as in Borneo and the 
Surabaya bridgehead. 

The most recent complete figures of 
foreign trade of reoccupied areas pub- 
lished to date are those for October 
1946. Commercial (‘as distinct from 
military) imports during that month 
were valued at 27,448,000 guilders, and 
exports totaled 17,554,000 guilders. Of 
the imports, 41 percent, by value, came 
from the United States, 22 percent from 
the Netherlands, 10 rercent from Singa- 
rore, and 9 percent from Italy; of the 
exports, 42 percent, by value, were 
shipped to the Netherlands and 40 per- 
cent to the United States. 


. Prospective Prewar 
Crop 1947 vi id |'946 yield) overage 
Tons Tons Tons 
Rice 6, 600,000 5, 280,000 |) 8, 500, 000 
Maize 1, 300, 000 
Groundnuts 130, 000 70, 000 195, 000 
Soybeans 182, 000 120, 000 300, 000 
Tapioca (plant 5, 600, 000 5, 300,000 |) 8, 250, 000 
Tapioca (flour 1,250,000 950,000 1,300, 000 





According to a statement issued at the 
close of the month by the Minister of 
Economic Affairs in the de facto Indo- 
nesian regime, prospects for rice and 
various other crops in Java and Sumatra 
appeared more favorable than in 1946. 
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In support of this statement, he quoted 
approximate outturns—shown in the ac- 
companying table—which do not include 
crops in areas controlled by the Dutch. 





Uruguay 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List of Products Subject to 5 and 10 
Percent Sales Taz on Luxuries Revised.— 
The list of products subject to the addi- 
tional 5 percent and 10 percent sales 
tax on luxuries in Uruguay has been re- 
vised and fixed valuations established 
upon which these taxes are to be com- 
puted, by a decree of December 30, 1946, 
published in the Diario Oficial of Jan- 
uary 25, 1947. 

{Information concerning the sales taxes 
applicable to specified luxury products will 
be furnished by the American Republics Di- 
vision, Office of International Trade, upon 
request. | 

Soda Ash and Caustic Soda Declared 
Prime Necessity and Subject to Sales 
Controls; Sodium Sulfate Subject to 
Tariff Quota.—Soda ash and caustic soda 
have been declared prime necessities in 
Uruguay, and made subject to trade con- 
trols requiring owners and importers of 
these products to declare their stocks and 
their previous sales, and authorizing the 
Industries Office to establish sales quotas, 
by decree dated January 31, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 
13, 1947. 

This decree also established a quota of 
2,000 tons of sodium sulfate to be im- 
ported into Uruguay by the Industrial 
Chemical Office at a rate of duty, includ- 
ing surtax, reduced from 7012 to 9 per- 
cent of the official customs valuation of 
0.16 peso per kilogram. 

It is provided also that while this 
decree remains in force, there can be 
added to the list of prime necessities, 
and made free of import duties, any 
chemical products which according to 
the Customs Office are considered as sub- 
stitutes for soda ash or caustic soda. 

Rayon Cloth for Use in the Manufac- 
ture of Tires: No Longer Included in the 
Raw- Materials Section of Customs Tariff 
at Lower Duty.—Rayon cloth for use in 
the manufacture of tires, which was in- 
cluded temporarily in the raw-materials 
section of the Uruguayan customs tariff 
at a rate of duty including surtax of 9 
percent of a fixed official valuation of 
2.73 pesos per kilogram, by a resolution 
dated January 4, 1946, has been reclassi- 
fied under position 472, tariff No. 117, 
dutiable at 52 percent of the fixed offi- 
cial valuation of 2.73 pesos per kilogram, 
by a decree dated January 17, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of February 
1, 1947. 

|For announcement of decree dated Jan- 


uary 4, 1946, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 9, 1946.| 


Meat: Exports Subject to Quotas— 
The total quantity of meat to be ex. 
ported monthly from Uruguay, as Well as 
the share allotted to each packing house 
is to be fixed 2 months in advance by the 
Meat Commission, according to a decree 
of February 28, 1947, published in the 
Diario Oficial of March 20, 1947. The 
quotas thus established will be based on 
the export business of the Packing 
houses, the supply of cattle for slaughter. 
ing, and the consumption requirements 
of the domestic market. 





Sales of German External 
Assets in Neutral 
Countries 

(Continued from p. 7) 


German-owned or controlled properties. 
in a given neutral country, that may be 
offered for sale. 


In United-Nations Countries 


Article 6 (A) of the Paris Agreement 
on Reparation provides that “each sig- 
natory government shall, under such 
procedures as it may choose, hold or dis- 
pose of German enemy assets within its 
jurisdiction in manners designed to pre- 
clude their return to German ownership 
or control. ...’’ In the United States, 
sales of German-owned properties are 
being conducted by the Office of Alien 
Property, Department of Justice, and in 
accordance with such announcements as 
are made from time to time by that office. 
If opportunities arise for American na- 
tionals to participate in such sales as 
may be conducted by other signatories of 
the Paris Agreement on Reparation, or 
in any one of the United Nations not 
signatory to this agreement, official an- 
nouncement will be made.’ 

Pursuant to resolutions of various In- 
ter-American Conferences, the Ameri- 
can Republics have in general endeav- 
ored to eliminate German and Japanese 
economic penetration from the Western 
Hemisphere. The work of eliminating 
German and Japanese ownership in 
“spearhead” firms is proceeding in most 
of the American Republics and has been 
completed in several. Methods of ac- 
complishing this end include vesting of 
title, auction, liquidation, and forma- 
tion of ‘“‘mixed’”’ companies. A special 
commission of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council of the Pan 
American Union is now studying the 
problem of ultimate disposition of Ger- 
man and Japanese assets in this hemi- 
sphere. 





FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issue of 
March 29, 1947, announced sales of certain 
shares of stock, formerly German owned oF 
controlled, in 15 companies in the United 
Kingdom 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of = = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 7 


Automotive 
Products 


MARKET FOR EQUIPMENT, COsTA RICA 


Automotive equipment manufactured 
in the United States is popular in Costa 
Rica. Foreign competition is felt, how- 
ever, in sales of light-weight passenger 
cars because of their low gasoline con- 
sumption. The absence of United States 
cars in this field has facilitated sales of 
competitive British cars, servicing facil- 
ities for which need to be improved, how- 
ever, particularly with regard to replace- 
ment parts. 

The previously negligible market for 
truck-trailers is expected to improve dur- 
ing 1947, and increased imports of busses 
for urban transportation is anticipated. 
No increase in sales of replacement parts 
and accessories is expected in 1947 be- 
cause of dealers’ anticipation of lower 
prices. 


Chemicals 


SULFUR IMPORTS, ARGENTINA 


Up to 45,000 metric tons of sulfur may 
be imported into Argentina in 1947, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the De- 
partment of Industry and Commerce. 
As part of the Government’s efforts to 
enccurage sulfur mining, Argentine con- 
sumers are required to purchase a certain 
proportion of domestically 
sulfur. 


produced 


POTASH DEPOSITS DISCOVERED, CANADA 


Since there is no other known source 
of potash in Canada, the recent discovery 
in Saskatchewan, of what appear to be 
extensive deposits, is of national im- 
portance, according to the Minister of 
Resources of the Province. The use of 
potash in Saskatchewan has been lim- 
ited because of its high cost—approxi- 
mately $75 per ton, delivered. 

If estimates concerning the deposits 
are substantiated, $4,000,000 would be 
needed for the construction of a mill and 
shafts, it is stated. 

PURCHASE OF INSECTICIDES AND FErTI- 
LIZERS, AUSTRIA 


Austria will use £155,000 for the pur- 


chase of insecticides and £400,000 for 
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fertilizers of the sum allocated to agri- 
culture from the loan made by the United 
Kingdom, according to the Austrian 
press. The materials will be obtained 
from countries in the sterling bloc. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, CHILE 


Chile’s imports of industrial and syn- 
thetic organic chemicals in the 10- 
month period January through October 
1946 were worth $3,324,000, an increase 
of 9.5 percent over the value of imports 
in the like period of 1945. 

Exports of these materials in the first 
10 months of 1946 were valued at 
$462,390, a decrease of 45.7 percent in 
value as compared with the correspond- 
ing months of 1945. 


MARKET-PRICE INCREASES, CHINA 


The industrial-chemical market in the 
Shanghai, China, area was characterized 
by price increases at the end of 1946. 
Importers estimated that stocks of fast- 
moving goods were not adequate for more 
than 3to5 months. However, large con- 
signments of chemicals arrived in Shang- 
hai the latter part of December, and their 
release was expected to act as somewhat 
of a brake on speculation. 


FERTILIZER FACTORY PLANNED, CUBA 


The Cuban Tobacco Growers Associa- 
tion plans to erect a fertilizer factory, 
according to a recent report of that or- 
ganization. It is understood that Chilean 
nitrate will be one of the raw materials 
used. 


PURCHASE OF MATERIALS, FRENCH INDO- 
CHINA 


The 1947 supply plan for French In- 
dochina includes exchange credits of 
$478,000 for the purchase of chemicals 
and laboratory materials. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, EGYPT 


In the period January—October 1946, 
Egypt imported 184,511 metric tons of 
fertilizer, worth £E2,466,413. 


IMPROVED SUPPLY SITUATION, HONG Konc 


Hong Kong’s supplies of caustic soda, 
used principally in soap-making, have 
improved, according to trade reports. 

Increased quantities of dyes are being 
received, and, as a result, domestically 
produced colored fabrics are appearing 
on the market. 


AMMONIUM-SULFATE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


The Japanese production index for am- 
monium sulfate rose from 60.9 in Janu- 
ary 1946 to 157.4 in October (1930-34= 
100). 

Average monthly output dropped from 
a peak of 103,500 metric tons in 1941 to 
20,250 tons in 1945. 


MATERIAL FOR MADAGASCAR’S TANNING 
INDUSTRY 


Caustic soda, coal tar, zinc oxide, and 
other chemicals for Madagascar’s tan- 
ning industry may be bought abroad if 
they cannot be obtained quickly in 
France, according to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Affairs. The program of planned 
imports as now arranged covers the first 
half of 1947. 


SHARES OF NITROGEN WORKS TO BE 
RETAINED BY NORWAY 


Norway will retain 52.2 percent of the 
shares of Norsk Hydro Kvaelstof A-S., 
important nitrogen works, under an 
agreement made with French investors, 
according to the foreign press. By an 
arrangement between Norsk Hydro and 
the Norwegian Government, the State 
controls 44.4 percent of the shares held 
by Norway. 


FERTILIZER SUPPLIED TO SUGAR PRODUCERS, 
POLAND 


Sugar planters in Poland receive 770 
pounds of chemical fertilizer per hectare 
(1 hectare=2.47 acres), according to the 
Polish press. Whether this amount can 
be increased depends upon the supplies 
made available both from domestic 
sources and from imports, it is stated. 


FERTILIZER-SUPPLY SITUATION, 
SWITZERLAND 


Nitrogenous fertilizers are in adequate 
supply in Switzerland. Even during the 
war the output of domestic plants was 
sufficient, and these were the only mate- 
rials not rationed. 

Potash is expected to be available in 
1947 in prewar quantities. Superphos- 
phate supplies probably will cover 80 to 
90 percent of normal consumption and 
will include both domestically produced 
superphosphate and imported basic slag. 

Although rationing of fertilizers was 
abolished in 1946, supplies are still allo- 
cated to dealers. 
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Coal and Coke 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION 


Canadian coal production amounted 
to 1,572,356 tons in December 1946, 
bringing the total for the year to 17,- 
797,478 tons. The 1946 output was 8 
percent higher than that of 1945. 

Imports of coal into Canada amounted 
to 1,477,345 tons in December and 26,- 
822,853 tons for the 12 months of 1946. 
Coal exports totaled 103,285 tons in De- 
cember and 862,489 tons in the entire 
year of 1946. 

The Canadian coke output amounted 
to 320,514 tons in December 1945 and 
3,312,909 tons for the 12 months of 1946 
compared with an output of 312,021 tons 
in December 1945 and a total of 3,862,451 
tons in 1945. 


IMPORTS OF COAL AND BRIQUETS, DENMARK 


A total of 560,000 tons of coal was 
expected to be imported by Denmark in 
February and March 1947, according to 
a foreign broadcast. The United States 
was expected to supply 209,000 tons, 
Poland 130,000 tons, and Germany 124,- 
000 tons, most of which will come from 
the Ruhr. 

The first transport of 16,000 tons of 
briquets from the Ruhr was expected 
to arrive early in February. 


CREATION OF COAL CORPORATION PROPOSED, 
PERU 


A proposal in the Peruvian Senate for 
the creation of a Government-controlled 
coal corporation is reported in the Peru- 
vian press. 

The principal operations are planned 
in the zones of Oyon, Husday, and Chim- 
bote, which contain, according to au- 
thoritative estimates, 2,000,000,000 cubic 


meters of coal, both anthracite and 
bituminous. 
A United States engineer who has 


studied the situation believes there is a 
possibility for production in this area 
of nearly 14,000,000 tons a year, at a 
maximum cost of $6 a ton. To develop 
and bring into production a coal in- 
dustry in this area, an estimated ex- 
penditure of $22,000,000 would be re- 
quired, 65 percent of which would go 
for transportation and port facilities and 
35 percent for the construction of clean- 
ing and surface plants and for mine 
development. A difficult transport situa- 
tion is one of the obstacles to be over- 
come. 


Cork 


“> PORTUGUESE EXPORTS 


Exports of cork and cork products 
from Portugal totaled 188,864 metric tons 
during 1946, compared with 142,312 tons 
in the preceding year. Exports during 
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1946 consisted of the following varieties, 
in metric tons: Shavings, 81,980; wood, 
22,160; waste, 15,057; granulated cork, 


9,600; virgin cork, 36,244; and manufac- 
tured products, 23,823. 


Electrical 
kq uipment 


FARM ELECTRIFICATION, CANADA 


The Manitoba Power Commission ex- 
pects to bring electric current to 3,500 
farms during 1947. The goal to electrify 
5,000 farms this year is unattainable be- 
cause of a shortage of eSsential mate- 
rials—steel and porcelain for the lines, 
as well as wire, lighting accessories, and 
meters for interior installations. 

Increased labor costs for the erection 
of distributing lines have been offset 
somewhat by substitutions and mechani- 
zation. Larger numbers of post-hole 
diggers and post-setting machines are 
being used. Because meters are lacking, 
service is being supplied temporarily at 
flat rates. 

The number of farmers signed up for 
electricity is reported to average in ex- 
cess of 70 percent 


ELECTRIFICATION PROJECT, CYPRUS 


A project to furnish electric current 
to the entire island of Cyprus is planned 
by the government at a cost estimated 
between £1,000,000 and £2,000,000. Ap- 
proximately 3 to 4 years will be required 
to complete the project, including the 
construction of a central power plant. 

Electric current is available at present 
only in the larger cities of Cyprus. 


Foodstufts and 


Allied Products 


Dairy Products 
MILK PRODUCTION, BELGIUM 


Before World War II, Belgian milk 
production averaged about 3,000,000,000 
liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts) annually. 
During 1945, total milk production 
amounted to only 2,200,000,000 liters; in 
1946, because of improved pastures, and 
the availability of imported concentrated 
livestock feeds, output increased to 
2,400,000,000 liters. Only about half of 
the total production passes through offi- 
cial channels. 


MILK PRODUCTION, SPAIN 


Production of cow’s milk in Spain in 
1946 was officially estimated at 1,623,639, - 
600 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts), from 
902,022 cows. In addition, 2,954,322 sheep 
produced 93,895,952 liters of milk, and 


1,303,235 goats 
liters. 

Although over-all milk production in 
1946 was only about 10 percent less than 
normal, there was a great scarcity in 
urban areas because farmers processed 
large quantities into more profitable 
butter and cheese. Consequently, and ip 
addition to the decline in fluid-milk 
consumption, the large milk-powder anq 
candy plants operated at less than 25 
percent of capacity. 


produced 263,253,479 


Fish and Products 
BELGIAN CATCH IN 1946 


Fish landed at Belgian ports in 1946 
totaled 69,694 metric tons, as compared 
with 45,604 tons in 1945. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S CODFISH 
INDUSTRIES 


AND HERRING 


According to the Newfoundland Fish- 
eries Board, the estimated quantity of 
codfish salted during 1946 was 107,000,- 
000 pounds, compared with 106,984,304 
pounds in 1945. 

Exports of salt codfish in 1946 
amounted to 110,331,872 pounds, as com- 
pared with 111,844,768 pounds in 1945. 
During 1946, as in 1945, shipments to 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Puerto Rico, and 
Jamaica accounted for about three- 
fourths of the total exports, and Greece 
and Brazil also took large amounts. Ex- 
ports to the United States remained 
relatively low, at 940,464 pounds, but 
showed a large increase over 1945 (611,- 
856 pounds). 

The frozen-fillet industry, after ex- 
panding rapidly in 1944 and 1945, leveled 
off in 1946, the production of 30,151,140 
pounds falling short of the record 1945 
figure of 31,403,553 pounds. Exports of 
frozen cod fillets in 1946 totaled 32,657,- 
261 pounds, as compared with 33,880,925 
pounds in 1945 In 1946 the United 
Kingdom and the United States took ap- 
proximately 40 percent each of New- 
foundland’s exports of codfish fillets. 
Exports to the United States during 1946, 
of 12,725,095 pounds, more than doubled 
the 1945 figure of 6,055,073 pounds, while 
exports to the United Kingdom, 13,118, 
260 pounds, amounted to little more than 
two-thirds of the 1945 figure of 19,258,963 
pounds. 

The herring industry, stimulated 
largely by UNRRA orders, continued to 
flourish, production well exceeding the 
1945 figures. Exports in 1946 included 
5,591,535 pounds of Newfoundland 
Scotch-cure herring, 43,246,695 pounds, 
of hard-cure split herring, of which 
UNRRA took 42,597,130 pounds, and 
16,116,420 pounds of filleted, dressed, and 
other cures. 

Of the total exports of Scotch-cure 
herring, 5,079,535 pounds or about 90 
percent went to the United States. 
Similarly, about 90 percent, or 14,781,170 
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pounds, of filleted, dressed, and other 
cures of herring went to the United 


States. 
PRODUCTION AND SALES, VENEZUELA 


During 1946, a total of 6,432,852 kilo- 
grams (1 kilogram 2.2046 pounds) of 
fish, valued at 4.353.861 bolivares (about 
$1,306,158 U. S. currency) was entered 
for sale in the port of Maracaibo, Vene- 
guela. Of this amount, 1,216,305 kilo- 
grams were fresh fish and 5,216,547 were 
salted fish. The total catch in 1946 was 
about 3 percent less than the 1945 catch. 

During the latter part of March, a 
delegation of three Americans from Flor- 
ida arrived in Maracaibo, under the aus- 
pices of the Rockefeller Institute, to 
study the possibilities of using improved 
Diesel-powered boats and deep-sea nets 
to increase production. At present, fish- 
ing is done in small sail boats with 
inferior equipment. The group also in- 
vestigated the shrimp fisheries around 
Toas Island 20 miles north of Maracaibo. 


Veat and Products 
PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CANADA 


Meat and edible-offal production from 
livestock in Canada in 1946 totaled 
2.172.995,000 pounds, a decrease of 14.7 
percent from the 2,548,764,000 pounds in 
1945. The reduction in Canadian output 
of meat was reflected in lower per capita 
consumption as well as a substantial de- 
crease in exports. The 1946 per capita 
consumption was estimated at 130 
pounds, as compared with 142.9 pounds 
for 1945 and a prewar average of 118.4 
pounds. The per capita consumption of 
pork was 13 pounds under that for 1945, 
but the per capita consumption of beef 
increased by 2.6 pounds. 

Hog slaughter for the year 1946 was 
estimated at 6,503,500 head, as compared 
with 8,683,700 head in 1945, a decrease 
of approximately 25 percent. Beef-cat- 
tle slaughter was down 6.5 percent, and 
calf slaughter was down 2 percent; how- 
ever, sheep and lamb slaughter was up 
2.4 percent. 

Total meat exports from Canada for 
1946 totaled 647,770,000 pounds. This 
represented a decrease of 20 percent 
from the 806,869,000 pounds exported in 
1945. The 5-year prewar average, ex- 
cluding offal, is 193,436,000 pounds. Ex- 
ports of canned meat and of mutton and 
lamb in 1946 were larger than in 1945, 
but exports of pork, beef, and offal were 
Substantially smaller. 

In releasing the foregoing informa- 
tion, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
pointed out that total supplies of meat 
and offal from livestock in 1947 points to 
a lower total than for 1946. This fore- 
cast is based upon recent estimates 
showing further declines in numbers of 
cattle and sheep on farms, and the fact 
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that an increase in hog marketings is not 
anticipated until next fall. 


Sugars and Products 
PRODUCTION IN INDIA 


By the end of February 1947, when 
India’s 1946-47 cane-crushing season was 
more than half over, prospects were that 
refined-sugar production would be less 
than last season’s production of 945,000 
tons. 

Up to January 31, 1947, sugar produc- 
tion, as reported by 114 factories, was 
377,000 tons, as compared with 424,000 
tons produced by 115 factories up to 
January 31, 1946. If the crushing sea- 
son should be longer this year, however, 
there is a chance that a gain may be 
made on present decreased production. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION ANTICIPATED, 
PANAMA 


Sugar refiners in the Republic of Pan- 
ama expect current production to show 
an increase over that of 1946, according 
to information released by the Banco 
Agro-Pecuario a Industrial, a Govern- 
ment agency. 

Production of sugar in 1946 amounted 
to about 6,750 short tons, and an output 
of approximately 8,500 tons is antici- 
pated for 1947. 

The above-mentioned bank stated that 
it will take steps to purchase about 4,000 
tons of imported refined sugar, largely 
for distribution to soft-drink factories. 


General Products 


WOODEN-ICE-SKATE PRODUCTION, 
NETHERLANDS 


Although most of the output of the 
wooden-ice-skate industry of the Nether- 
lands has been absorbed domestically, 
plans are being made to stimulate ex- 
ports. The nature of the wooden skate, 
Which is intended for distance skating, 
restricts its appeal to regions having 
many waterways. 

Production of ice skates is seasonal, so 
these factories also make toys and car- 
penters’ tools, such as hammers and 
chisels. During the war, wooden shoe 
soles were turned out. 

Production is concentrated in northern 
Friesland, especially in the towns of 
Ijlst, Heerenveen, Warga, Akkrum, and 
Bolsward. 

More than 40 different models are 
made in Friesland, including metal figure 
skates and Norwegian-type racing skates, 
but the bulk of the output is of wooden 
Friesian skates. Materials used are wood 
(mostly beech from Czechoslovakia) and 
iron, steel, and leather or cord. The 
wooden part holds the metal blade to the 
foot, and it is fastened on by leather 
thongs or cord. 


Prewar production of one factory 
sometimes amounted to 20,000 pairs in 
the month of November, but because of 
material shortages output has not yet 
been resumed to that extent. Metal 
figure skates and Norwegian-type skates 
are produced on a small scale. 


BRISTLE EXPORTS, CHINA 


Bristle exports to the United States 
from Tientsin, China, during March 
1947 totaled 221,506 pounds, valued at 
$981,645 U. S. currency, as compared with 
17,270 pounds valued at $72,745 in Feb- 
ruary, 151,470 pounds valued at $661,745 
in January, and 382,140 pounds valued 
at $1,469,010 in December 1946. 

The monthly average value, packed- 
ready-for-shipment Tientsin, was $4.43 
per pound in March, as compared with 
$4.37 in January and $3.84 in December. 

The bristle market in Tientsin in 
March was active. Some Chinese dealers 
are believed to be oversold, which may 
cause delay of certain April deliveries; 
others are unwilling to sell for delivery 
prior to May 10. In addition to substan- 
tial sales in the New York market, a fair 
volume of business was transacted with 
London and Australia, the quantities and 
prices of which are not available. 

The sizes and assortments shipped to 
the United States market during March 
were as follows, in United States cur- 
rency per pound, c. i. f. (or c. and f.) 


New York: 
} March 1947 
Size or assortment a 7 vi, 
nber of . 
Nu | Price range 
cases 
Se 229 $1.13 to $1.165 
214!" 163 2.21 to 2.278 
24 to3\% 
214 to 544” 15 2.45 
2 to 334 21 4.15 
314 to 6” 21 6.50 
444” . 
4 to 444’ 12 O85 
26-case assortment 312 3.10 to 3.75 
43-case 86 5.70 to 5.75 
long (244 to 5 275 7.25 to 8.00 
hort (244 to 6’’) 880 4.10to 5.30 


Iron and Steel 


BLAST-F'URNACE OPERATIONS, U. S. S. R. 


Blast furnace No. 1 of the restored 
Makeyevka metallurgical plant in the 
Ukraine, U. S. S. R., turned out its first 
heat of pig iron on January 27, 1947. 
This completely mechanized blast fur- 
nace has a capacity of 1,143 cubic meters. 
After having been considerably expanded 
and reconstructed, this plant, named 
after Kirov, differs little from a new en- 
terprise, according to a Soviet news 
broadcast. 

The production capacity of the blast 
furnace, which in 1931 amounted to 231,- 
000 tons of pig iron, has been increased 
sixfold. The Makeyevka plant will have 
4 of the 45 blast furnaces which are 
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scheduled to be in operation during the 
latest 5-year plan. Pig-iron production 
of the plant is expected to be 20 percent 
higher than before the war. The total 
U. S. S. R. production goal for 1950 is 
19,500,000 tons of pig iron. 

Restoration work, which began in 1943, 
involved the repair of war damages 
amounting to an estimated 342,000,000 
rubles. 


Leather and 
Products 


FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION INCREASED, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Despite serious war damage to the Zlin 
shoe factories, production of footwear in 
Czechoslovakia increased steadily until 
by the end of 1946 about 2.500.000 pairs 
were being produced per month. 


PRODUCTION AND SALES, SWITZERLAND 


Production of leather in Switzerland 
increased considerably during 1946, as a 
result of larger imports of raw hides. 
However, difficulty in obtaining tanning 
machinery, formerly purchased from 
Germany, handicapped production. The 
improved supply position made it pos- 
sible to reduce the quota system of 
leather distribution, although increased 
demand, especially for calf leather, was 
met only with difficulty. Production 
costs increased slightly. 

The sale of domestic leather meets 
with no difficulty, even though imports 
have greatly increased; sales prospects 
for 1947 are considered good. 

Shoe production in 1946 was estimated 
at 85 percent of the prewar average, as 
compared with 74 percent in 1945. The 
principal limitation to production was 
the labor shortage. 

Exports of shoes (almost exclusively 
the better grades for women) in 1946 
amounted to 591,000 pairs, and almost 
tripled those of 1945, when 207,700 pairs 
were exported, but amounted to less than 
half the 1938 exnorts. 


Lumber and 
Products 


CONSTRUCIION OF TWo MILLs 
CONTEMPLATED, MEXICO 


Timber lands in the State of Chihua- 
hua, Mexico, are being surveyed to de- 
termine whether they contain enough 
suitable timber to justify the construc- 
tion of two mills, one for the manufac- 
ture of wood pulp and the other for the 
manufacture of plywood and related 
products. The pulp mill will have a ca- 
pacity of 150 to 200 tons daily. Pre- 
liminary reports indicate that the 
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timber is suitable for the 
intended. 

The Mexico Northwestern Railway, 
which owns the lands, is contemplating 
building the plants, in which case it plans 
to invest approximately $4,000,000 in the 
pulp mill and $1,500,000 in the plywood 
plant. Location of the mills will depend 
upon the availability of water. Consid- 
eration is being given to building them 
on the Pacific side of the State of Sonora. 


purposes 


CHINA’S LUMBER IMPORTS IN 1947 


Lumber to the value of US$1,830,000 
will be permitted entry into China during 
the 3-month period, February, March, 
and April. This allotment has been set 
by the board of Temporary Regulation of 
Imports under schedule II of the Revised 
Temporary Foreign Trade Regulations 
(published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
January 4, 1947). Shanghai will receive 
86 percent of the total allotment, and 
the remaining 14 percent will go to out- 
ports. 

The quota of US$1,830,000 will permit 
the importation of approximately 14 MM 
feet of softwood. But if a minimum of 
1 MM feet of hardwoods are imported 
the softwoods will amount to roughly 12 
MM feet. Softwood requirements for 
Shanghai alone are estimated at 18 MM 
feet for the quarter, and the shortage is 
to be supplied from some 21 MM feet of 
stocks on hand. 

The Board of Temporary Regulation 
of Imports will establish a list of quali- 
fied lumber importers. In addition to 
the private importers, it is anticipated 
that UNRRA, the Ministry of Communi- 
cations, and the Central Trust of China 
will import lumber. The latter two 
agencies may be included in the estab- 
lished quota, although the Import Board 
had not made a commitment on this 
point at the time this report was pre- 
pared. 

Lumber exporters in the United States 
who have an interest in shipping to this 
market must ascertain before shipping 
that they are dealing with a firm which 
has been qualified by the Import Board 
and that the firm is acting within its 
individual quota. Cargo should not be 
loaded on board vessel until notification 
of Chinese import license number has 
been received by the shipper. A list of 
qualified importing firms will be avail- 
able in the Office of International Trade, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, soon 
after its release by the Board. 

The next timber allocation will be for 
the month of May, June, and July. The 
Import Board Officials state that the 
quota for that period will be determined 
by the available foreign exchange and 
the volume of stocks on hand. Local 
sources do not anticipate an increase in 
the timber quota for succeeding quarters 
over the initial quarter. Thus, timbe1 


imports in 1947 are likely to be Smalley 
than the 67 MM feet imported in 1946 
which was only 10 percent of normal, 


Machinery, 
A ericultural 


TRACTOR IMPORTS, LEBANON 


The Minister of Agriculture of Lebanon 
has decided to import 25 tractors, 10 of 
which are to be obtained as soon as pos. 
sible. The remaining 15 are wanted in 
time for use for cereal-crop production 
next season. Use of this number of 
tractors is expected to result in a 40 per- 
cent increase in the cultivated area of 
Lebanon. 

Realization of the plan is hindered by 
a shortage of exchange. However, 
agricultural machinery and tractors are 
high on the list of essential imports en- 
titled to allotment of hard exchange at 
official rate. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


DEMAND FOR PLASTIC-MOLDING MACHINERY, 
ARGENTINA 


A need for sufficient plastic-molding 
machinery to process an estimated an- 
nual consumption of 3,440 tons of plas- 
tics is reported in Argentina. Most of 
the molding presses have been bought in 
the past from local manufacturers, and 
United States firms have supplied the 
major portion of the locally used injec- 
tion molding machines A reasonable 
opportunity is believed to exist for the 
sale of both types of machines in quanti- 
ties commensurate with the plans for 
increased production 

About 80 percent of the molding ma- 
chinery in use either was made in Afrgen- 
tina or is of old German _ production 
stock, and most of the remainder was 
imported from England. The machines 
produced locally are reported to be of 
good quality, and lower prices are quoted 
on British presses than on those made in 
the United States 


Mediecinals and 
Crude Drugs 


Ecuapor’s INDUSTRY AND FOREIGN TRADE 


The chemical and pharmaceutical In- 
dustry in Ecuador continued favorable 
during 1946. Most of the manufacturers 
of pharmaceuticals carry on this busi- 
ness in conjunction with a wholesale 
and retail drug trade 

For the first half of 1946, drug exports 
amounted to 20337 kilograms, valued 
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at 2,150,198 sucres, Columbia was the 
principal destination. Imports of drugs, 
chemicals, and pharmaceuticals for the 
same period totaled 903,180 kilograms, 
values at 10,883,846 sucres. 


Funps ALLOCATED FOR MEDICAL SUPPLIES, 
AUSTRIA 


According to provisional plans for the 
utilization of the recent £10,000,000 loan 
by Great Britain to Austria, £250,000 are 
to be allotted to health services (£150,000 
for medical supplies and £100,000 for 
hospital equipment); and £60,000 for 
pharmaceutical raw materials. 


CANADIAN EXPORTS 


Canadian exports of medicinals and 
proprietary preparations during 1946 
were valued at $5,343,000, compared 
with $5,740,000 in the preceding year. 
The value of such exports in January 
1947 was $416,000, as compared with 
$197,000 in January 1946 and $91,000 
during the first month of 1938, accord- 
ing to official statistics. 


SITUATION IN CHILE 


Recent dispatches from Chile indicate 
that shortages in imported raw mate- 
rials have seriously reduced the produc- 
tion of drugs. The situation is aggra- 
vated by limited wholesale and retail 
stocks of medicinals. 

The Chilean Ministry of Public Health 
is initiating a program to insure proper 
sales of streptomycin. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT SALES, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Wholesale trade in the Dominican 
Republic in chemical and pharmaceu- 
tical products for the last three quar- 
ters of 1946 was valued at $1,922,000. 
A low of $179,000, recorded in June was 
followed by a high of $260,000 in July. 

Exports of medicinal compounds in 
1946 amounted to 9,591 kilograms, val- 
ued at $7,912. 


EXPoRTS OF Cop-LiIveR OIL AND FIsH 
LIVERS, NEWFOUNDLAND 


Total exports of medicinal cod-liver 
oil from Newfoundland in 1946 amounted 
to 421,400 imperial gallons valued at 
US$957,902. (1 imperial gallon=1.20094 
U.S. gallons.) The United States bought 
290,599 imperial gallons valued at $606.- 
323; Canada took 118,641 gallons, worth 
$316,765; and the United Kingdom, 4,950 
gallons valued at $14,850. Exports of 
medicinal cod-liver oil in 1945 totaled 
332,558 imperial gallons. 

Newfoundland’s total exports of cod- 
fish livers of 113,401 pounds, valued at 
$2,590 in 1946, went to the United States. 
A total of 601 pounds of halibut livers 
valued at $279 were shipped out of New- 
foundland in 1946, the United States 
taking 520 pounds valued at $260. Ex- 
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ports of swordfish livers, amounting to 
125 pounds, worth $25, went entirely to 
Canada, in 1946. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


MARGARINE PRODUCERS ESTABLISH COM- 
PANY, DENMARK 


Five leading Danish producers of mar- 
garine recently announced establishment 
of a joint distribution and sales com- 
pany under the name A/S Margarine 
Compagniet M. C., with head office in 
Copenhagen and branch offices in Aarhus 
and Vejen. It has a share capital of 
1,000,000 Danish crowns (1 Danish 
crown=$0.2087 United States currency). 

The five concerns participating in the 
formation of this company accounted 
for approximately 50 percent of the total 
Danish production of margarine in 1939, 
when the industry was operating at 
capacity. Cooperative margarine fac- 
tories accounted for about 25 percent 
of the total production and approxi- 
mately 100 small factories for the 
remainder. 

In 1939 the output of the margarine 
industry was valued at 71,760,000 crowns. 
During the years 1942 through 1945 there 
was no production of margarine, owing 
to lack of raw materials. Manufacture 
was resumed in 1946, but output amounts 
to only about 25 percent of the prewar 
level. The high cost of distributing this 
small volume prompted the establish- 
ment of the joint company, which it is 
planned, will also handle export markets 
in the future. This is dependent, of 
course, on a supply of fats and oils which 
will permit such exports. The new com- 
pany emphasized that it will concern it- 
self only with distribution, and partici- 
pating manufacturers will continue their 
production activities independently. 

All Danish margarine is now sold un- 
der the same brand, namely, “46,” at 2.30 
crowns per kilogram (1 kilogram=2.2046 
pounds) throughout Denmark. How- 
ever, the manufacturers intend to re- 
sume production under their individual 
brands as soon as the raw material sit- 
uation permits. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION AND TRADE, 
Morocco 


The 1946 Moroccan crop of olives will 
yield about 18,000 metric tons of oil, as 
compared with 5,000 metric tons in 1945 
and 9,000 tons in 1944. Prewar produc- 
tion varied between 10,000 and 20,000 
tons. 

Unlike other food-product ‘group- 
ments,” the olive-oil service was retained 
and the natives are still compelled to sell 
their olives. To make this task less on- 
erous, the price of olives was more than 
doubled—1 800 francs per quintal for the 


1946-47 season, as compared with 700 
francs for the 1945-46 season, and 350 
francs for the 1944-45 season. 

In view of the “collects” and the in- 
crease in price, it is hoped that two- 
thirds of the total production, or about 
12,000 tons, will be commercialized, as 
compared with the 2,000 tons of the 
1945-46 season. In 1944-45 3,500 metric 
tons were commercialized; and in 
1943-44, 4,800 tons. Before the war, 
five-sixths of the total production was 
commercialized. 

To avoid delays similar to those en- 
countered last year in regard to the ex- 
change of olive oil for other oil, the Pro- 
tectorate authorities were approached 
informally to determine how much olive 
oil they would consent to release, and 
under what conditions. Assurance was 
given that an exchange of 500 tons of 
refined olive oil for 500 tons of soybean 
oil would be permitted, quotations to be 
based on world market prices, on condi- 
tion that the soybean oil reach Morocco 
first, the olive oil to be returned in the 
same containers. 

It is known that the Residency has 
taken a personal interest in such an ex- 
change, not only to acquire much-needed 
currency but also to capture the market 
once held by Italy which exported crude 
olive oil imported from Morocco and re- 
fined in Italian factories. The oil-refin- 
ing industry that was developed in 
Morocco during the war now makes this 
possible. 


LINSEED-OIL REQUIREMENTS, U. K. 


British industries need 120,000 tons of 
linseed oil a year for the next 7 years, 
according to the vice chairman of the 
Bristol branch of the Paint Manufac- 
turers and Allied Trades Association. 

Domestic growers of linseed are being 
encouraged to raise as large crops of lin- 
seed as possible, and at the end of Febru- 
ary it was thought that there was still 
time to get a good acreage for this season, 
inasmuch as linseed will do well if sown 
as late as mid-May. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


Exports From KuwWAIT (ARABIA) 


The average value, presumably at port 
of shipment, of crude petroleum exported 
from Kuwait during 1946 was $0.54 per 
barrel. 


AUSTRALIAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Imports of crude petroleum and pe- 
troleum products into Australia during 
1946 amounted to 23,602,352 barrels, of 
which 18,728,627 (79.3 percent) were 
from Middle-East sources, 3,274,466 (13.9 
percent) came from the United States, 
and 1,143,144 (4.8 percent) originated in 
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the Netherlands Indies. Most of the re- 
mainder was shipped from Venezuela, 
Curacao, and Peru. 

Imports by type of product were as fol- 
lows, all in barrels: crude oil and distil- 
late, 1,110,322; gasoline, 10,503,972; min- 
eral solvents, 155,445; kerosene, 2,585,- 
422; high-speed Diesel oil, 757,457; re- 
sidual] fuel oil, 7,911,410; lubricating oil, 
578,324. 

Exports of petroleum products during 
1946 totaled 246,817 barrels. 


PETROLEUM PIPE LINE, BOLIvia 


The Williams Bros. Corp., Bolivia, had 
to stop work on the petroleum pipe line 
from Camiri to Tin Tin for 2 months 
because of heavy rains. Preliminary 
supplies for the pumping stations have 
been received, and the first shipment of 
pipe is expected momentarily. Laying 
of the pipe is expected to start in 6 weeks. 


PRODUCTION IN CHINA 


Of the seven oil wells drilled in China 
during 1946, three were in the Kansu 
field and four on the island of Taiwan. 
During the year, 21,538,100 gallons of oil 
and 506,900,000 cubic feet of natural gas 
were produced in Kansu, 249,100,000 
cubic feet of gas in Szechwan, and 670,- 
453 gallons of oil and 1,370,100,000 cubic 
feet of gas in Taiwan. Production of re- 
fined products in Kansu was as follows, 
in gallons: Gasoline, 4,308,737; kerosene, 
2,113,485; Diesel oil, 243,863; lubricants, 
2,610; and heavy oils, 21,713,729. Also, 
14 metric tons of waxes were produced. 


Orn DRILLING, FRANCE 


In southern France during 1945 and 
1946, the Société Nationale des Petroles 
d’Aquitaine (SNPA) and the Société Na- 
tionale des Petroles du Languedoc Medi- 
terranean (SNPLM) drilled 10 wells of 
which 7 were wildcats and 3 were geologi- 
cal test wells. They ranged in depth 
from 856 feet to 6,240; none were pro- 
ducers either of oil or gas.- Actual 
production by the two companies was 
confined to the Gabian, Herault field, 
where SNPLM had seven wells produc- 
ing 10 barrels of oil daily at the end of 
1946. Total production was 1,317 barrels 
in 1945 and 1,015 barrels in 1946. 

During 1946, SNPA purchased in the 
United States two rotary rigs, valued at 
approximately $1,350,000, which will be 
placed in operation during 1947. The 
company now has six of its personnel 
under instruction in the United States, 
and has also established a drilling school 
in France under the direction of Ameri- 
can drillers. 


PETROLEUM CONCESSION, GUATEMALA 


Dr. Barnum Brown, a specialist in pe- 
troleum geology, indicated in statements 
to the local press his belief that Guate- 
mala has rich petroleum deposits. Dr. 
Brown is conducting surface geological 
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studies of several areas in Guatemala on 
behalf of a group of Americans who have 
applied for a petroleum concession in 
that country. Members of this group are 
expected to arrive in Guatemala soon 
to commence negotiations for the con- 
cession. 
ITALIAN IMPORTS 


Imports during 1945 of crude petro- 
leum and products into Italy, other than 
for the Vatican State and for Allied 
forces, were as follows, in metric tons: 
Crude oil, 31,230; gasoline, 202,140; 
kerosene, 76,640; gas oil, 170,520; lubri- 
cants, 13,378; fuel oil, 585,404. 


NATURAL-GAS PROJECT, ITALY 


A $10,000,000 project for the develop- 
ment of natural-gas resources in the 
lower Po River delta is being studied by 
J. D. Creveling, American engineer, and 
Dr. Achille Bossi, Italian attorney and 
representative in Italy of the Italian- 
American Methane Society. Dr. Bossi 
reports that, after several months’ in- 
vestigation, gas reserves in the region 
have been deemed sufficient to produce 
35,000,000 cubic feet daily for more than 
25 years. According to the Italian press, 
Mr. Creveling has stated that this pro- 
duction rate can be attained within 112 
years. 

The plan calls for a compression plant 
at Rovigo, and a network of pipe lines 
which will carry the gas to Milan, and 
later to Verona, Bergama, and Brescia. 
It is said that, if the plan is fulfilled, 
the equivalent of 500,000 tons of coal will 
be saved, resulting in foreign-exchange 
savings of more than $10,000,000 at 
present coal prices. 


NETHERLAND IMPORTS 


Imports of petroleum and products 
during the first 11 months of 1946 
totaled 1,229,815 metric tons, and con- 
sisted of the following: Gasoline, 246,- 
074; kerosene, 272,031; fuel oil, except 
bunker oil, 397,886; fuel oil (bunker oil), 
8,167; gas oil, except bunker oil, 223,320; 
gas oil (bunker oil), 12,412; lubricating 
oil, 58,018; mineral waxes, 89; paraffin, 
2,255; mineral jelly, 989; vaseline, 1,170; 
asphalt, 6,870; other petroleum products, 
534. Deliveries of oil into ships’ bunkers 
amounted to 86,355 metric tons. A total 
of 1,650,957 metric tons of petroleum 
and products was entered for storage 
and redistribution in other countries 
Of this amount, 1,425,489 tons were dis- 
charged and redistributed. 


GAS PRODUCTION, POLAND 


Production of natural gas in the fields 
of Sadkowa-Roztoki and Strachocina, 
Poland, amounted to 117,085,000 cubic 
meters in 1946 (11,854,000 cubic meters 
during December); the Daszawa field, 
formerly in Poland and now within 
U. S. S. R. territory, supplied 83,097,000 
cubic meters. The total natural gas fed 


into the pipe lines from these three fields 
in 1946 was 200,182,000 cubic meters, 
Because supplies from the Daszawa field 
are considerably less than the 146,000,000 
cubic meters which U.S. S. R. agreed to 
provide, the deficit will be made up by 
feeding coal gas into the line from the 
coke ovens at Zabrze. An extension of 
the pipe line to Zabrze is now under 
construction. 

In the winter of 1946 an exploratory 
well was completed at a depth of 397 me. 
ters in Debowiec, southwest of Oswiecim, 
with an initial production of 97.5 cubic 
meters of gas per minute. Geologists 
believe that more important reserves lie 
at deeper levels in this locality, and the 
construction of a feeder line from the 
new well is planned. 


RECENT PETROLEUM OUTPUT, NETHERLANDS 
INDIES 


Production of crude petroleum in the 
reoccupied areas of the Netherlands In- 
dies during January and February 1947 
was 27,500 metric tons and 26,533 metric 
tons, respectively. 


Shipbuilding 


PROGRESS AT SWEDISH SHIPYARDS 


Deliveries by Swedish shipyards in 
1946 included 58 merchant vessels, total- 
ing 377,130 deadweight tons and 205,900 
indicated horsepower. Most of these 
vessels were motorships. The 14 steam- 
ships had a total deadweight tonnage of 
40,235, with 17,800 indicated horsepower. 
Delivery of unusually large steam ton- 
nage, amounting to about 15 percent of 
the total tonnage, is attributed to the 
shortage of fuel oil. Steamers delivered 
in 1945 totaled only 6,200 deadweight 
tons. 

The many seagoing barges built in- 
cluded 12 of steel, totaling 4,000 dead- 
weight tons. Among numerous fishing 
vessels constructed at small yards spe- 
cializing in the building of wooden ves- 
sels were several ordered by the Govern- 
ment of Iceland. 

Completion in 1945 of a number of 
vessels launched in prewar years con- 
tributed to the high 1945 output of 56 
vessels, totaling 429,000 deadweight tons. 

Forty-four totaling 207,800 
deadweight tons, were launched in 1946. 
These launchings had more engine power 
than in any preceding year. 

The 38 vessels under construction as 
of December 31, 1946, totaled 261,700 
deadweight tons. In addition, contracts 
on which work had not started covered 
187 vessels of 1,248,300 deadweight tons. 

It is estimated that Swedish yards will 
be occupied for about 5 years on con- 
tracts for vessels totaling as much as 
2,000,000 deadweight tons and including 
vessels to be built at the new yard under 
construction at Uddevalla. 
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Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


CuBAN ESSENTIAL-OIL MARKET 


Cuba is a good market for natural es- 
sential oils. Total imports in 1946 
amounted to 83,690 kilograms, valued at 
$790,877, of which 79,775 kilograms, with 
a value of $734,867 came from the United 
States. In 1945, 65,678 kilograms, 
valued at $739,430, were imported, the 
United States accounting for 62,811 kilo- 
grams, valued at $695,354. In 1938, Cuba 
imported only 35,958 kilograms, valued 
at $181,931, of which the United States 
supplied 26,032 kilograms, valued at 
$109,897. 

Cuban imports of aromatic cedar oil 
are not listed in a separate classifica- 
tion; however, annual consumption is 
below $1,000. Refined cedar-wood oil is 
used in Cuba mainly for microscopic 
work in laboratories. 


LIME-OIL EXPORTS, GOLD COAST 


Exports of lime oil from the Gold 
Coast during the first 10 months of 1946 
were valued at £7,134 (West African cur- 
rency), compared with £11,764 in the 
corresponding period of 1945. Total 1945 
exports were valued at £15,905. 


IMPORTS OF PERFUMERY AND LAUNDRY 
SOAP, MADAGASCAR 


Madagascar’s imports of perfumery in 
1946 amounted to 159,800 net kilograms, 
valued at 31,129,000 francs. Laundry- 
soap imports in that year totaled 167,400 
gross kilograms, with a value of 3,015,000 
francs. 


SOAp PRODUCTION, SyYRIA-LEBANON 


According to recent estimates by 
Syrian and Lebanese soap manufactur- 
ers, the 1946 production of about 7,000 
metric tons did not exceed the 1945 fig- 
ure. Most of the 1946 output was locally 
consumed. 

Owing to the boycott of Zionist goods, 
only a small quantity of soap was im- 
ported from Palestine. 


EXPORTS OF CLOVE OIL, ZANZIBAR 


Exports of clove and clove-stem oil in 
1945 amounted to 100,362 pounds, valued 
at $408,112, compared with 95,940 
pounds, valued at $390,130, in 1944. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 
PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION, GREECE 


_ Approximately 10,000 metric tons of 
lint cotton were produced in Greece dur- 
ing 1946. The 49 spinning mills, with 
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320,000 spindles, now consume about 
1,400 metric tons per month. Lack of 
spare parts prevents a more rapid expan- 
sion. 


YARN AND. FABRIC PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


During February, Japan produced 25,- 
041,000 pounds of pure-cotton yarn and 
67,000 pounds of mixed yarns. Operat- 
ing spindles were increased to more than 
2,000,000. 

February cotton-fabric production to- 
taled 48,186,000 square yards. Increase 
in weaving production was limited by 
change-over from coarse goods to finer 
types in some cases for export purposes. 


NEw COTTON MILL TO BE BUILT IN NEW 
ZEALAND 


A new cotton mill is to be built in New 
Zealand, and it is reported that the 
greater part of the equipment will be 
purchased in the United Kingdom. The 
approximate annual capacity is expected 
to total 900,000 pounds of yarn, 4,500,000 
yards of sheeting, and 1,500,000 yards of 
shirting and calico. All raw material 
will be imported. 


SITUATION IN NORWAY 


During 1946 Norway imported 1,087 
metric tons of cotton and 328 tons of 
cotton waste. Requirements for 1947 are 
estimated at from 4,000 to 4,500 metric 
tens of raw cotton. 

Cotton mills in Norway are operating 
under the handicap of a very severe labor 
shortage, and full production probably 
will not be attained during 1947. Ar- 
rangements have been made with the 
spinning industry in Italy to furnish a 
considerable amount of yarn and cloth. 


Wool and Products 
MANUFACTURE IN NEW ZEALAND 


A new woolen mill is to be built near 
Auckland, New Zealand. Woolen tex- 
tiles valued at £NZ1,000,000 annually are 
expected to be produced. Additional fa- 
cilities, it is reported, will be added to 
incorporate the manufacture of outer 
clothing, lingerie, hosiery, and yarn. 


Swiss INDUSTRY ‘SITUATION 


Spinning mills had sufficient supplies 
of raw cotton in 1946 but labor short- 
age limited production, and most mills 
sold out their production until the end 
of 1947. Though supplies of domestic 
cotton yarn were limited, increased im- 
ports covered textile-mill requirements, 
except for the finer qualities. In view 
of the large demand and limited supply, 
most of the output was reserved for the 
home market and only certain special- 
ties were exported. 

Embroidery was in strong demand. 
Owing to difficulties in obtaining fine 
cotton yarn and materials, the machine- 


embroidery industry operated at only 
90 percent of annual capacity; the hand- 
embroidery industry was fully occupied. 
Increased prices of cotton yarn and ma- 
terials led to an advance in export prices 
of embroideries, causing strong reaction 
abroad. Export restrictions were put 
into effect the latter part of the year 
owing to exchange difficulties with cer- 
tain countries. If continued, these re- 
strictions may adversely affect the in- 
dustry. Otherwise, 1947 prospects are 
considered favorable, especially as for- 
eign competition is still comparatively 
limited. 


Woo. ExporTs, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


According to trade estimates, exports 
of washed wool from Syria and Lebanon 
totaled between 1,600 and 1,800 metric 
tons in 1946. The exportable surplus 
remaining from the 1946 clip and the 
carry-over from 1945 is estimated at 
1,000 to 1,200 tons of greasy clipped and 
200 to 300 tons of pulled washed wool. 


Raw-CoTton PRODUCTION, TURKEY 


The area planted to cotton in Turkey 
in 1946 totaled 279,150 hectares (1 hec- 
tare=2.47 acres), compared with 244,- 
200 hectares in 1945. 

The 1946 crop amounted to about 240.- 
000 bales (of 200 kilograms each), ac- 
cording to unofficial estimates; the 1945 
crop had been estimated at 175,000 bales. 

Stocks of cotton on hand did not ex- 
ceed 10,000 metric tons. In view of the 
larger cotton-textile production contem- 
plated in connection with the announced 
Five-Year Industrialization Plan, stocks 
were expected to provide comparatively 
little opportunity for export. 

There has been no change in the price- 
control situation since the war; ceiling 
prices are still being prescribed by the 
Government. However, growers have 
been relieved of distribution controls, 
and may sell to non-Government buyers 
as well as to the Sumer Bank operated or 
controlled buyers. Maximum price levels 
are reported as unsatisfactory to grow- 
ers in view of higher production costs. 
Some cotton lands may be diverted to 
cane growing when the new sugar pro- 
duction program gets under way. 


DECLINE IN URUGUAY’S YARN AND FABRIC 
IMPORTS 


Production of cotton yarn in 1946 
amounted to 3,000,000 kilograms and 
imports came to 765,352 kilograms, a 
total of 3,765,000; requirements are es- 
timated at 5,000,000 kilograms. In 1945, 
1,122,129 kilograms were imported. 

In 1946 imports of cotton fabrics de- 
clined to 1,082,988 kilograms from the 
1945 figure of 1,608,799. Exports of cot- 
ton fabrics in 1946 were only 388 kilo- 
grams, compared with 32,493 kilograms 
in 1945. 








Viscellaneous Fibers 
PRODUCTION IN 1946, ITALY 


During 1946, Italy produced 54,706 
metric tons of hemp, as compared with 
40,088 tons in 1945. Approximately 3,137 
tons of flax were produced, somewhat 
less than the 3,647 tons of the preceding 
year. Cotton production advanced to 
2,646 tons, from 1,953 tons in 1945. 


HEMP-FIBER PRODUCTION AND CONSUMP- 
TION, SYRIA 


Production of hemp fiber in Syria in 
1946 is estimated at 4,150 metric tons, 
as compared with 1,535 tons in 1945. 

Consumption of hemp by domestic 
rope and string industries amounted to 
slightly more than 25 percent of pro- 
duction. Because of unsatisfactory ex- 
port conditions, demand for hemp by 
domestic manufacturers decreased con- 
siderably. It is estimated that from 60 
to 65 percent of the 1946 crop will be 
carried over into 1947. 


ALGINATE-YARN PRODUCTION (SCOTLAND), 
U. K. 


Seaweed is being processed into algi- 
nate yarns at a factory recently estab- 
lished at North Uist, Scotland, reports 
a British trade journal. 


Tobaceo and 
Related Products 


CULTIVATION IN BULGARIA 


Tobacco production in 1946 in Bulgaria 
amounted to 37,965 tons compared with 
22,770 tons in 1945. The area planted to 
tobacco in 1946 reached the high level of 
67,621 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) 
as against 45,646 hectares in 1945. If 
yields had been normal, the crop would 
have been very large. Expanded plant- 
ing of tobacco is in line with efforts being 
made to obtain a place in the current 
favorable world market for tobacco. 


MACHINE MANUFACTURE OF CIGARS, CUBA 


The Cuban Government has author- 
ized a study of the advisability of manu- 
facturing cigars by machine. A labor 
delegation from the National Tobacco 
Federation is to make the study at 
Tampa, Trenton, and Philadelphia. 


CUBAN EXPORTS AND CONSUMPTION 


Cuba’s exports of tobacco in 1946 were 
the largest in 16 years, with the highest 
value on record—$55,900,000. Exports 
of unmanufactured tobacco totaled 46,- 
700,000 pounds, and cigars, 59,700,000 
units. 

Production of tobacco in the 1945-46 
season amounted to 84,700,000 pounds 
and was the largest in 20 years. The 
1946-47 crop, however, probably will be 
smaller. 
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Prosperous conditions resulted in in- 
creased consumption of domestic cigars 
and cigarettes and of imported cigarettes 
from the United States, which estab- 
lished a new record at a value of more 
than $500,000 in 1946. 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND TRADE, 
ITALY 


Italy’s 1946 tobacco crop will total 
about 452,000 quintals (1 quintal—220.46 
pounds) compared with 167,000 quintals 
in 1945. 

Tobacco products to be manufactured 
in 1946-47 are estimated at 309,000 quin- 
tals, as compared with 244,000 quintals 
in 1945-46. 

Current Italian tobacco consumption 
is given as 25,000 quintals per month, ex- 
cluding unregulated consumption. 

Limited exports of leaf tobacco have 
been made to Switzerland, and some 
manufactured tobacco has been exported 
to the United States. 

Small quantities of leaf tobacco were 
imported, principally from Bulgaria, Pal- 
estine, and the United States. Switzer- 
land was the principal supplier of manu- 
factured tobacco. Substantial imports of 
leaf tobacco from the United States are 
anticipated by reason of the recently 
granted $16,000,000 loan by the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 

The Italian inventory position is im- 
proving, with reported tobacco stocks 
on June 30, 1946, totaling 38,230 metric 
tons, as compared with 31,947 tons on 
June 30, 1945. The desired stock goal is 
placed at 100,000 tons. 

Prices paid producers, and retail prices, 
both official and unofficial continued 
their upward trend in 1946. 

The official tobacco ration was in- 
creased from 30 to 40 grams weekly in 
November 1946. It is rumored that to- 
bacco rationing will be discontinued in 
1948. 

Revenue from tobacco for the 1946-47 
fiscal year promises to be the highest 
ever obtained in Italy, both in lire and 
in percentage of total revenue received. 


TosBacco PRODUCTION AND EXpPorTs; CIc- 
ARETTE PRODUCTION, SYRIA AND LEBANON 


The cultivation of tobacco in Syria and 
the Lebanon is controlled by the Regie 
Co-Interessee Lebano-Syrienne des Ta- 
bacs et Tombacs, which operates the To- 
bacco Monopoly in the two countries. 
Estimated production of the various to- 
bacco varieties destined for domestic 
consumption in 1946 amounted to 3,763 
metric tons of tobacco and 408 tons of 
tombac (tombac is the crushed tobacco 
used in the “Narghileh’” or “hubble- 
bubble”), as against 3,174 tons of to- 
bacco and 291 tons of tombac produced 
in 1945. 

The production of Abou-Riha tobacco, 
which is grown and fumigated in the 
Latakia region (Syria) for export to the 


United States and Great Britain 
amounted to 3,500 tons in 1946, or ap. 
proximately the same as the preceding 
year’s crop. It is reported that only 
small quantities were exported during 
the year, because of lack of demand in 
the United States, the largest consumer. 

In view of the dullness of the export 
market and the large stocks on hand, 
the acreage authorized for the cultiva- 
tion of Latakia tobacco was reduce 
from 4,270 hectares in 1946 to 2.800 hec- 
tares in 1947. 

In the first quarter of 1946, the To. 
bacco Monopoly produced 216 metric 
tons of cigarettes in the Lebanon and 298 
tons in Syria. On this basis the 194g 
total production may be estimated at 
1,700 metric tons, or approximately the 
same as in 1945. 

American- and British-made cigg. 
rettes, left in relatively large quantities 
by the allied troops and preferred by all 
classes of people, formed the reason for 
the Regie’s not increasing production. 


PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


In the 1945-46 season, 553 New Zealand 
licensed tobacco producers harvested 
4,080,135 pounds of leaf tobacco from 
3,405 acres. All of these figures were 
new-high records for the industry. 

The blending percentage of domestic 
leaf with imported leaf remained at 30 
percent because the supply of aged do- 
mestic leaf was inadequate to meet de- 
mand at a higher figure. 


SITUATION IN TURKEY 


The 1946 Turkish tobacco crop is esti- 
mated at 84,000,000 kilograms (1 kilo- 
gram=2.2046 pounds), as compared with 
66,000,000 kilograms in 1945 and 57,000,- 
000 kilograms in 1944. There was alsoa 
carry-over from the 1945 crop which 
added to the total available stocks to be 
disposed of late in 1946 and early in 1947 
when the new tobacco market opened 
in the Aegean area. These valuable 
stocks contribute heavily to the country’s 
agricultural economy, its foreign eX- 
change potentialities, and to its general 
economy. 

It was Officially announced by the 
Turkish Government that on the 1946 
tobacco market the sales prices approved 
by the Government would be 150 kurus 
per kilogram for the lowest-grade and 
350 kurus per kilogram for the best-grade 
tobacco. 

American tobacco establishments ben- 
efited by the improved rate of exchange 
following devaluation of the Turkish lira 
on September 7, 1946. 





The Guatemala City, Guatemala, area 
has six chemical factories, employing 339 
persons, according to the Direccion Gen- 
eral de Estadistica. 
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Prepared in ‘Transportation 
and Communications Division, 


Office of International Trade 


Mexican Border Highway 
Approaches Finish Mark 


A border highway crossing the north- 
ern States of Mexico is rapidly nearing 
completion, according to a statement 
given to the press by Lic. Augustin Garcia 
Lopez, Minister of Communications and 
Public Works. This highway connects 
Tijuana, Baja California, at the extreme 
northwest with Matamoros, Tamaulipas, 
at the extreme northeast. 

The Minister, after making a tour of 
the highways in the north of Mexico, 
stated that this new highway will facili- 
tate communication between border 
points. In addition, it will eliminate the 
necessity of crossing over into the 
United States in order to get from one 
Mexican town to another. 


Belgium To Electrify 
Major Railway Lines 


Arrangements currently being made 
for electrification of Belgian railways 
would cover 1,500 kilometers of the lines 
having the most intensive traffic. Al- 
though this combination represents only 
50 percent of the double-tracked lines, 
its traffic reaches nearly 70 percent of 
the whole of the Belgian railways. With 
some rare exceptions, all the important 
Belgian cities, both in Flanders and in 
Wallonie, will be affected by the electri- 
fication. The industrial basins of Liege, 
Charleroi, and Mons will be among the 
cities connected, as well as the ports of 
Antwerp and Ghent. 

The electrification will be realized by 
using direct current at 3,000 volts which 
has worked well on the Brussels-Ant- 
werp line since 1935, according to the 
American Embassy at Brussels. It will 
require the following set-up: About 3,000 
contact lines on the main roads and 
some 800 kilometers of contact lines on 
the secondary roads, 31 substations, and 
40 section headquarters. 

The lines will be equipped with 235 
twin electric “automotrices” (one-car 
locomotives) , 305 electric locomotives of 
type B. B., 65 high-speed electric loco- 
motives. 

Among the gains expected to come 
from the new equipment are an im- 
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provement in working conditions and a 
national saving of possibly 650,000 tons 
of coal which is equivalent to the annual 
coal ration of 400,000 Belgian house- 
holds. The essential increase in pro- 
duction of electrical products should 
lead eventually to exports in this field. 
The railroads will make ideal customers 
of the electric centrals since their de- 
mands are constant. The electric loco- 
motives used for carrying passengers in 
the daytime will haul freight at night. 


Chilean Shipping Line 
Establishes New Service 


A Genoa representative of the steam- 
ship company Cia. de Muelles de la 
Poblacion Vergara, of Valparaiso, Chile, 
has announced the opening of maritime 
service by three ships of this line be- 
tween Mediterranean ports and South 
America. According to the American 
Embassy at Genoa, the itinerary is Cal- 
lao, Valparaiso, Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, Rio de Janeiro, Lisbon, Barcelona, 
Genoa, returning via Marseille. The 
three ships making the itinerary are each 
of 6,000 tons. 


New Zealand Reroutes Air 
Mail Destined for U. S. 


During the interim adjustment of air- 
mail handling following the curtailment 
of direct flying services between New 
Zealand and North America, consider- 
able complaint was registered by firms 
doing business with the United States, 
according to the American Legation at 
Wellington. At the end of February the 
post office announced that mails would 
be routed also via Australia, where the 
services with North America had been 
expanded—giving, weekly, at least two 
outgoing and one incoming air-mail 
movement. 


Japan’s First Railway 
Electrification Job Completed 


According to Kyodo, Japanese News 
Agency, the first major postwar recon- 
struction of Japan’s railway lines was 
completed recently with the electrifica- 
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tion of the 59-kilometer section between 
Takasaki and Minakami, both in Gumma 
Prefecture. The electrification will in- 
crease passenger capacity by 40 percent 
and freight by 16 percent. In addition, 
the line expects to save 36,000 tons of 
coal or 12,000,000 yen annually. 

Another electrification project is now 
being carried out on the 65-kilometer 
section between Ishiuchi and Nagaoka, 
both in Niigata Prefecture. It is ex- 
pected to be completed by September of 
this year. 


Argentine Congress Fixes 
Tax on Telephone Exchange 


On March 12, 1947, the Argentine Con- 
gress passed a law which provides that 
the Empresa Mixta Telefonica Argentina 
(the new company formed out of the 
I. T. & T. telephone properties) shall pay 
a tax of 2 percent on its gross income. 
The American Embassy at Buenos Aires 
further reports that the company will 
not be required to pay any other taxes, 
be they national, provincial, or munici- 
pal. The 2-percent tax shall be paid to 
the Federal authorities, who shall appor- 
tion it to the various provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments in substitution for 
the taxes they might normally have 
levied against the company. The exact 
system of apportionment is to be fixed by 
Executive regulation. 


Netherlands Aircraft Company 
Announces Operating Plans 


Additional information has been made 
public regarding the formation of the 
Fokker Netherlands Associated Aircraft 
factories, Inc., organized on February 1, 
1947. 

Management of the corporation will 
be in the hands of a Board of Com- 
missioners composed of four members, 
three of whom will be selected as repre- 
sentatives of the three merging com- 
panies—Fokker, Aviolanda, and Scheldt. 
The fourth member will be chosen by 
common agreement. In addition to this 
Board there will be a five-man com- 
mittee composed of one delegate from 
the Netherlands Government, two from 
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Fokker, and one from each of the other 
two companies. 

The American Consulate General at 
Amsterdam further advises that the 
production of aircraft will be continued 
in the Fokker factory at Amsterdam and 
in the Aviolanda plant at Papendrecht 
until the proposed factory is constructed. 
While the designs for the new factory 
have been completed, the location has 
not yet been chosen. 

The new company is engaged in de- 
veloping and producing passenger, train- 
ing, and military planes, and in repair- 
ing and reconverting aircraft. The Frits 
Diepen Aircraft Co. has placed a large 
order for S—11 planes, and a Government 
order for three smaller types is expected. 
Fokker has announced that it hopes to 
manufacture parts for American air- 
planes which are now being used on 
European airlines, thus eliminating the 
delay and expense of purchasing them 
in the United States. 


Shanghai Streamlines 
Mail-Delivery System 


Shanghai's postal system was stream- 
lined as of April 1. According to the 
American Consulate General in Shang- 
hai, the city is divided into 18 districts 
and numbered for fast delivery. By 
having letters carry the district number 
as well as the address, as is done in many 
of the larger postal districts in the United 
States, the job of sorting and delivering 
the mail will be speeded up. 

Letters are funneled into the main 
office to be sorted according to district. 
There they are picked up by the district 
mailmen for delivery. Currently, some 
500,000 letters are handled daily by the 
Shanghai Post Office. 


Guatemala Acts To 
Hasten Highway Opening 


The President and the Congress of 
Guatemala, realizing the urgency of the 
completion of the Atlantic Highway, are 
taking the necessary action to hasten 
its opening. This highway will link 
Guatemala City with Puerto Barrios and 
is of vital importance to the economy of 
the country. 

At present, there is an unsurfaced road 
as far as Los Amates, about two-thirds 
of the distance between Guatemala City 
and Puertos Barrios. This road is pass- 
able during most of the year. 


Mexican Irrigation Project 
at Final Planning Stage 


The Mexican Government plans to 
construct small dams across arroyos 
emptying into the Rio Grande River on 
the Mexican side of the boundary at Ciu- 
dad Juarez to regulate the control drain- 
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age. The proposed project also calls for 
the construction of deep wells to provide 
additional water supply, according to the 
American Consulate at Ciudad Juarez. 
Expenditures for the project are ex- 
pected to run into millions of pesos, and 
the Federal Government at Mexico City 
has agreed to appropriate funds for this 
work. 

The work will be carried out by the 
Ministry of Hydraulic Resources, with 
the cooperation of the Mexican Section 
of the International Boundary and 
Water Commission. 


Air Line To Inaugurate 
Regular Flights in Panama 


The Companhia Panamena de Aviacion 
(COPA), an affiliate of Pan American 
Airways, is awaiting authorization to be- 
gin regular operations within Panama. 
The company plans to operate two daily 
flights to David. One flight will continue 
on to Changuinola, and the other will 
proceed to Bocas del Toro as soon as the 
airport there is completed. This service 
is expected to speed up the distribution 
of agricultural products in the area to be 
served, as plans call for the employment 
of planes to transport produce from the 
interior to the terminal cities. 

The air line has on hand two DC-3’s, 
while another isin Miami. Four Ameri- 
can pilots will be engaged, and as co- 
pilots the company intends to employ 
Panamanians if qualified personnel can 
be engaged. 


Singapore and Malaya 
Reduce Air-Mail Rates 


A reduction in air-mail rates from 
Singapore and Malaya to the United 
States became effective April 1, 1947 


The rate for air mail is S$0.80 per half 
ounce; for postcards the rate is S$0.40; 
and for light air letters (single sheet 
folded to form envelope) it is S$0.25. 
Rates from Singapore and Malaya to the 
Philippines are S$0.25 per half ounce and 
$$0.15 for postcards. There is no special 
rate for light air letters. (The average 
rate of exchange is US$0.50 for 1 Straits 
Settlements dollar.) 


Rates Vary, Service Suffers, 
in Colombia’s Phone Set-up 


Telephone toll rates vary considerably 
in Colombia. The Central Telephone Co., 
which operates the most extensive tele- 
phone network in the country, charges 
18.75 centavos for the first 10 kilometers 
and 11.25 centavos for each additional 
10 kilometers on the basis of a 3-minute 
call. The Government, which also owns 
a fairly extensive telephone system, 
charges 11 centavos for the first 10 kilo- 
meters and 10 centavos for each addi- 


tional 10 kilometers on a comparatiye 
length of call. The Government bases 
its tariff on road mileage, while the Cen. 
tral Telephone Co. bases its tariff on 
wire miles, according to the American 
Embassy at Bogota. 

Because of the large number of free 
Government calls, which take precedence 
over all other traffic, ordinary long-dis. 
tance connections are subject to consiq. 
erable delay. For this reason, the public 
has expressed a desire for “preferentia]” 
service at double rate. Such calls woulg 
be given preferred treatment over ordi. 
nary calls. 

The Central Telephone Co. limits the 
number of official Government calls 
However, the Government-operated line 
offers practically unlimited free Service 
which comes ahead of commercial calls. 
The National Telegraph Administration 
also provides free telegraph service for 
Government officials and employees, 
Under these circumstances, the long- 
distance telephone and telegraph service 
is not working at its highest efficiency, 


Venezuela Approves 
New Air-Line Schedules 


The Venezuelan Ministry of Commu- 
nications approved, on April 16, 1947, the 
following Royal Dutch Airline (KLM) 
daily schedules to Venezuela, according 
to a recent airgram from the American 
Embassy at Caracas: Aruba-Maracaibo 
and return; Aruba-Maiquetia-Curacao; 
and Curacao-Maiquetia and return. 

For future inauguration when con- 
venient to KLM, the following round- 
trip schedules for twice-daily flights were 
also approved: Aruba-Maracaibo; 
Aruba-Maiquetia; Aruba-Coro; Curacao- 
Maiquetia; Curacao-Coro; and Curacao- 
Maracaibo. 


Communications Circuits 
Proposed for Colombia 


Four thousand kilometers (approxi- 
mately 2,500 miles) of new carrier tele- 
phone and telegraph circuits are being 
proposed for Colombia. The _ closing 
date of the submission of propositions by 
interested parties was March 31, 1947. 

The general route of the new con- 
struction as planned is: Bogota-Medellin 
via Tunja and Puerto Berrio; Medellin- 
Barranquilla via Sincelejo and Carta- 
gena; and Medellin-Ipiales via Pereira, 
Cali, Papayan and Pasto. 

The cost of this project is estibated 
to be about 10,000,000 pesos, divided as 
follows: 


Pesos 
Land-line construction (4,000 
kilometers at 1,000 pesos a 
kilometer ) , 4, 000, 000 
Central-office equipment 6, 000, 000 
Total 10, 000, 000 
‘1 peso—US$0.57 
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Port-O-Trade Manufacturers 
Exposition, Long Beach 


An Industrial Exposition will be held 
from June 13 through June 22 at Long 
Beach, Calif. Participation by foreign 
exhibitors and buyers is desired by the 
management of the Exposition. The 
project is sponsored by the Long Beach 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

The Exposition will be held on Pier A 
of the Port of Long Beach, and a large 
area immediately adjacent to the Expo- 
sition Building entrance is set aside for 
the Oil Show. 


The cost of exhibiting will be $1 per 


square foot for outside exhibit area. In 
addition to the Oil Industry Display, the 
following main exhibits are planned: 


1. Boat building. 2. Commercial and 
sports aircraft. 3. Sport and industrial 
trailers. 


Further information about reservation 
of space can be had by applying to J. W. 
Charleville, Director, Port-O-Trade Ex- 
position, Pier A, Long Beach, Calif. 


Danish Industrial Fair 


The Danish Industrial Fair of 1947, 
which concluded a week’s exhibition in 
Copenhagen on March 19, attracted 
more than 50,000 visitors, including 
buyers from many of the European coun- 
tries as well as South Africa, South 
America, Canada, and the United States. 
According to the committee in charge of 
the Fair, export orders placed with the 
180 firms participating in the event 
represented a total volume in excess of 
$10,000,000. 

Commodities formerly manufactured 
in Germany figured prominently in the 
Exhibition as well as products formerly 
imported from Germany, but now offered 
for export by Danish exhibitors. 

The display at the Fair seems to indi- 
cate that Danish industry is prepared to 
make a strong bid for former German 
markets. Several of these articles fea- 
tured new improvements. 

Plans are already under way to make 
the Industrial Fair an annual spring 
event comparable to similar exhibitions 
Which are an established institution in 
many of the principal cities of Europe. 
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Gdansk International 
Trade Fair 


An International Trade Fair is sched- 
uled to be held in Gdansk, Poland, from 
August 2 to 10, 1947. There will be 
Polish as well as foreign exhibits, and the 
Fair authorities are anxious to have 
American firms participate as exhibitors. 
Information on that event can be had 
by applying to the International Fair of 
Gdansk, Rokossowskiego 27, Wrzeszcz, 
Poland. 

















Forthcoming Specialized Fairs 
Montreal Eastern Canada Hairdressers’ Con- 
vention and Beauty Trade Show, Mount Royal 
Hall, Montreal. 

Apply to: A. G. Frame, 
Wellington Street, West, 


Room 91], 137 
Toronto, Canada. 
Sept. 14-17, 1947. 
and 
Exhibition, 


Stockholm International Instruments 


Measurements Conference and 
Royal Lawn Tennis Hall. 
Apply to: A. B. Specialutstallningar, Stock- 


May 3l—June 8, 1947. 
Hall, 


holm 5_- : a 


Beauty Exhibition, London Dorland 
| ondon. 

Apply to: Perfumery and 
metics,” United Press, Ltd., 24 Bride Lane, 
London, Fleet Street, E. C.—4 


August 1-20, 1947. 


“Soap, Cos- 








Canadian International 
Trade Fair 


A pamphlet on the first Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair, which is sched- 
uled to be held in Toronto, Canada, from 
May 31 to June 12, 1948, has just been 
issued by the Canadian Government Ex- 
hibition Commission. The Fair will be 
open to domestic and foreign exhibitors 
alike, and the rate of $2.50 per square 
foot has been established as the rental 
for space. This rate includes, in addi- 
tion to the floor space, facades, booths, 
and general lighting, as well as a listing 
of the firm’s name and products being 
displayed in the Canadian International 
Trade Fair Catalogue. Application for 
space and requests for information 
should be sent as soon as possible to the 
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Canadian Government Exhibition Com- 
mission, 479 Bank Street, Ottawa, 
Canade. 

Space allotments will be made on the 
basis of the trade specification, irre- 
spective of country (i. e., exhibits of all 
glassware, hardware, electrical appli- 
ances, etc., will be allotted booths in their 
respective groups although the exhibi- 
tors in each group may come from vari- 
ous countries). 

Arrangements have been made with 
the Customs Department for the tempo- 
rary admission of exhibits from foreign 
countries free from duty, providing the 
exhibits are returned direct through the 
port of entry. 
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International Trade Mart, 
New Orleans, La. 


The International Trade Mart in New 
Orleans, La., is scheduled to be ready for 
operation by the end of 1947. It will be 
a permanent Mart modeled after the 
Merchandise Mart in Chicago, and each 
tenant must have a sales representative 
in his office. It will be international in 
the sense that in addition to domestic 
exhibitors foreign manufacturers will be 
invited to install sales and display offices 
there. 

The International Trade Mart is a 
nonprofit organization, and the neces- 
sary funds to erect it have been sub- 
scribed by the business community of 
New Orleans. Because of Latin Amer- 
ica’s geographical nearness to that city, 
it is expected that most foreign buyers 
and exporters will be from this hemi- 
sphere, although it is emphasized that 
European tenants who want to use the 
Mart as a base for distributing their 
products throughout the Mississippi Val- 
ley will be welcome. 

Rates for spdce run from $3.50 to $5.65 
a square foot annually. Rental for the 
smallest space available would amount 
to $748 a year. A typical unit of 1,000 
square feet will rent for approximately 
$3,950 a year. Leases are signed for a 
3-year period. Further details can be 
had by writing to Clay Shaw, General 


Manager, International Trade Mart, 
International Building, New Orleans 
12, La. 








Technology Imports From 

Germany: New World- 

Trade Opportunities 
(Continued from p. 5) 


edge of the German dyeing industry has 
set the American industry ahead 5 years, 
and means a saving of millions of dollars 
in terms of new products and years of 
research. 


Chlorine Cells 


A horizontal, mercury chlorine cell 
that turns out caustic soda of 50 percent 
concentration without further process- 
ing is another notable find in German 
technology. The cell is significant for 
American industry because wartime re- 
search uncovered many new uses for 
caustic soda in the aluminum, rayon, 
glass, gasoline, and other industries. 
The German cells, combined with Amer- 
ican developments, may lead to an im- 
proved chlorine cell in this country. At 
present American cells turn out a 12 per- 
cent caustic soda, which must then be 
concentrated to the standard 50 percent 
before shipment. The German method 
is quicker, and saves on fuel and labor 
costs. 

Methods for cold extruding steel parts, 
for making a high-quality synthetic 
mica, artificial leather, unusual drugs 
and chemicals, and precision tools, are 
but a few other German developments of 
striking significance for American in- 
dustry. 


British Cooperation 


In addition to the reports and docu- 
ments prepared and collected by Amer- 
ican investigators, OTS receives those 
acquired by the British. 

Recently, W. Averell Harriman, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and Sir Stafford 
Cripps, President of Great Britain’s 
Board of Trade, announced an Anglo- 
American agreement for the exchange 
of technical information acquired by the 
two nations since VE-day. 

This agreement adds a vast quantity 
of information to that already acquired 
by our own investigators, and sets a 
precedent for increasing international 
trade in technology among the United 
Nations. 

Other nations, too, are free to purchase 
reports and documents on sale through 
OTS, and many of them do. The United 
States is not hoarding its files of tech- 
nology taken from Germany as one of 
the privileges of victory. 


London Patent Conference 


Closely allied with the program to un- 
cover Germany’s trade secrets, and of 
special significance for international 
trade, is the International Accord on 
German Patents, agreed upon in 1946 at 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in Units 
of foreign currency per dollar with the fol. 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol, 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 





Average rat itest available quotation 








Approx 
( V | t qt I x 1945 194¢ Marcel mate 
in An: 1047 Rate ent t a Date 
nual nual i . . 
| ~ 
Argentina Paper p« Preferential 3. 7 ‘3 13 io 1), 268] Apr. 15, 1947 
Ordinary 4. 23 4.2 12 1.2 2364 Do 
Auctior 4.04 4.04 1.44 1.44 2024 Do 
Free market 1.04 109 “4.10 ! 2433) Mar. 20, 1947 
Bolivia Boliy Controle l $2.42 $2.42 $2.42 42.42 0236 Apr. 15,1947 
Curb 54, Ut HO. 44 "50,00 4, OM 0169 Feb. 28 1947 
Brazil Cruze Official 16. 50 16. 50 
Free mark 19. IY. 42 IS Sia (O34 Ay 15, 1947 
Special ‘ k 20. 00 OO 
Chil I Special 19, 37 137 ’ 1y 0 D 
Exp t dra 25. 1M 25.00 9 ") 25M 1 Do 
Free market $2. 24 4. Sh 44. 14.5 0223 | Mar. 31, 1947 
“Tt. Pp.” 4 " +] 4) 10 1. 032 Apr 15, 194 
Colombia i Commercial bank 1. 74 1. 75 "12 1. 755 5698 | Feb, 28 1947 
Bank of Republic 1. 7¢ 1. 76 vt 1.7 5698 Apr. 15, 1947 
Curb 1.83 | °°1. 8365 *1. 92 1. 42 5195 > Dee. 31. 194 
Costa Rica Color Uncontrolled 6S 5. 84 6.0 0 1653 Apr. 16, 1947 
Controlled 2 5». H2 07 07 174 Do 
Cuba I Fr 4 100 mi roo 10000 Apr. 15, 1947 
Ecuador Sucri Central bank (officia 8.77 | 14.66 5.04 | 513.50 0741 Do 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2.04 2.04 4 $02 Ix 
Mexico Pe Fre 4. St 4. St + St 1S QORS Do 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5.00 Ow ‘ TT 2000 iy 
Curb 62 1 *5. 24 ; 1860 , Mar. 29, 1947 
Paraguay CGuaral Official 3. 12 3. 12 a2 3 12 3205 Mar. 31. 147 
Free 3 41 3 DF q |9992 97 (5S D 
Peru Sol Officia 6.50 6.50 6.50 6. i 1538 Apr. 15, 1947 
Salvador Color Free 2 AO 2 AO 2 0 2. 50 1000 ay 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 00 Ow aw) 1. 5263 D 
F re 
Im} t x “ or ¥ mn D 
Other purposes * &2 785 1. 78 7s 2 iY 
Venezuela Bol ( tre 1 5 Dat DD 
I JUSS 1) 
LU nade law {f October ¢ Since November 
1942, exchange quotations Nave | iros and centavos to the dollar 

2 Official market rate abol rate in the free market, whi vas reduced to 19.53 eruzeitos 
per dollar on the same date (0, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree 
law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by deers iw No. 9025 of February 
27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free market selling rate since February 28, 104 On August 19, 1946, the 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18.72 cruzeir per dolla 

Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 28, 194 
4 Disponibilidades propias (private funds 
Effective March 4, 1947 charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 
between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 suere per dollar and the Central Bank effect elling rate of 16.0 
sucros per dollar, were abolished At the same time, however, equivalent charges were placed mport and exchange 
suthorizations 
New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943 

’ Established December 4, 1945 

* In effect since July 25, 1944 

*Argentina, free market rate for February; Bolivia, curb rate for February; ¢ mbia, curb rat r December 16, 
ommercial bank rate for February; Nicaragua, curb rate for February 

**Colombia, January-August averag: 

***Free market rate increased from 3.12 guaranies per dollar to 3.27 on Mar os, 194s tral t It ous report 
a conference of 12 members of the dian seized the German patents and 
United Nations in London, including the made them available on a nonexclusive, 
United States. royalty-free licensing basis to American 

Prior to the war, and during the Nazi business. Others of the United Nations 
occupation of western Europe, Germany took similar actions where possible. 
acquired a large number of patents in If after the war, however, each nation 
major nations. The Nazis used them for had decided to retain exclusive control 
economic penetration. Often they stifled of these patents, international trade i 
the nations’ inventive efforts. products covered by them would have 

In the case of the United States, after been stifled. Products covered by the 
Pearl Harbor, the Alien Property Custo- patents could have been sold on domestic | 
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markets, put would have been barred 
from those countries which claimed ex- 
clusive rights to the patents. 
Cognizant of this danger, the United 
States delegation, headed by Caspar W. 
Ooms, United States Commissioner of 
Patents, urged the other nations con- 
cerned to adopt the United States posi- 
tion that these wholly German-owned 
patents should be made available to all 


comers on a nonexclusive royalty-free 
pasis. The other nations at the London 


conference agreed, subject to ratification 
py their governments. 

Summarizing the significance of the 
Accord, Mr. Ooms has stated, “We are 
confident that we have permanently 
written off any possibility of these enemy 
patents again being used against us. We 
hope that we have won for the American 
businessman, and for the businessmen 
of other countries, a freer access to use- 
ful technology.” 


Delayed Reaction 


At this writing the investigation of 
German technology is still in operation. 
Many plants and processes are yet to be 
explored. Microfilmers are working 
feverishly to complete their job. 

Only a tiny portion of German tech- 
nology has been absorbed in America. 
It may take a decade or more before 
OTS’ files have been studied and their 
contents evaluated. 

But it is sufficiently clear already that 
today’s imports of German technology 
will show up in tomorrow’s table of ex- 
ports in the form of new and cheaper 
products for America’s foreign cus- 
tomers. 


Finland Reenters Export 

Market With Various 

Improved Products 
(Continued from p. 8) 


containers which replace those formerly 
made of metal or glass. 

Among the many paper products 
which will continue in demand even in 
normal times is graph paper, of which 
more than a hundred cifferent kinds are 
made for use in various registering 
apparatuses. 

The Finnish metal industry, which is 
going through a period of expansion, will 
also eventually furnish new articles for 
export. These will come _ principally 
from the lighter metals industry, since 
the heavy metal industry is engaged in 
Supplying the home market and wai 
reparations. The light metals industry 
is now reverting to peacetime production 
and is seeking articles suitable to its 
various lines of production. 

Among the new products is the sewing 
machine, which was not previously man- 
ufactured in Finland. Exporting possi- 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


NOTE. 


Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable trans 


fers in New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Country 


Monetary unit 


. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


Average rate Latest 

: available 
| quotation 
March 1947 


1945 1946 Apr. 18, 
(annual) (annual) | (monthly) 1947 

Australia Pound 

Official *$3. 2280 

Free *3. 2117 $3. 2134 $3. 2091 $3. 2091 
Belgium Frane * 0229 0228 . 0228 . 0228 
Canada Dollar 

Official 9091 . 9520 1. 0000 1. 0000 

Free 9049 9329 . 9422 9129 
Czechoslovakia. Koruna *. 0201 0201 0201 
Denmark Krone *, 2088 . 2087 2087 
France (metropolitan Frane * O197 0084 0084 0084 
India Rupee 3012 3916 3015 3016 
Netherlands Guilder *. 3793 . 3781 . 3779 3775 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2346 3. 2263 3. 2220 3. 2220 
Norway Krone *. 2018 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo * 0405 . 0404 0403 
South Africa Pound 3. 9905 4. 0050 4. 0075 4. 0075 
Spain Peseta * 0913 . 0913 . 0913 
Sweden Krona *. 2586 2782 2783 
Switzerland Frane *. 2336 2336 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: 

Official *4. 0350 

Free *4. 0302 4. 0328 4.0273 4.0274 

“Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





bilities are seen, especially for a fur- 
sewing machine, which has aroused 
interest in other countries. 


New Measuring Instruments 


Hospital instruments and supplies are 
also likely to develop a considerable ex- 
port trade. Improvements have been 
made in quality as well as in production 
capacity. 

Very high achievements have been re- 
corded in Finland in the field of fine 
mechanics, partly because of wartime 
conditions and requirements. Formerly 
Finland relied upon imports for highly 
finished mechanical products—watches, 
measuring and control instruments, de- 
vices of various kinds, and the finest 
products of the mechanical-workshop 
industry. 

With the outbreak of the war the re- 
quirements of aircraft production caused 
the manufacture of measuring instru- 
ments to step into the place of mere re- 
pair and maintenance. At the State Air- 
craft Factories such types of instruments 
as were manufactured during the war 
have now been replaced by types required 
in industry. Included in the postwar 
production program of these factories 
are most of the operating control instru- 
ments used in industry. 

Finnish measuring instruments for 
various purposes are already in demand 
abroad, and the manufacture of several 
other products, such as compasses, is 
being planned. An automatic instru- 
ment for turning pages of music has 
aroused such interest that some 50,000 
have reportedly been ordered for the 
United States alone. The Finnish clock 
industry (producing mainly wall-clocks) 
has made a good start. 


The development of the fine-me- 
chanics industry has been influenced by 
the fact that it offers suitable occupation 
for war-disabled soldiers, many of whom 
have been given training in Finnish in- 
stitutions. 


New Types of Glass 


During recent years the Finnish glass 
industry has suffered from lack of raw 
materials, and for that reason produc- 
tion has been merely a fraction of that 
of peacetime. New methods of manu- 
facture have been invented, however, 
new articles have been experimented 
with, and expansion steps have been 
taken with a view to the resumption of 
the industry on a normal scale. 

Formerly all types of glass except op- 
tical have been made in Finland. Quite 
recently the first ophthalmic glass fac- 
tory was set up, and the output is at 
present about 500 lenses a day. Al- 
though home markets must be supplied 
first, the future may find Finnish 
spectacles replacing those formerly sup- 
plied by Germany. 

Finland’s window-glass industry, 
which heretofore catered only to home 
markets, has been considerably enlarged 
so that window glass will soon be manu- 
factured for export, also. Considerable 
quantities have already gone to Swe- 
den—a total of 600,000 square meters in 
the past 2 years. Arrangements have 
also been made for exvorts to France 
and the United States (from the latter 
country Finland imports soda to be used 
in the glass-making process). One large 
company expects to export about 50 per- 
cent of its output in the future. 

When raw materials are again freely 
available Finnish glass factories will 
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once more offer both art glass and house- 
hold glass which was in great demand 
before the war. 


Products of Industrial Art 


Products of industrial art have become 
more varied, have improved in quality, 
and are being manufactured on a larger 
scale. Consequently, these objects may 
be expected to form an important group 
of export articles from Finland. Orna- 
ments based on national patterns 
brought to light by archeologists have 
attracted much attention at home and 
abroad. One large firm which special- 
izes in industrial art objects has begun 
making articles and pieces of sculpture 
from wood; designs for these are also 
based on old Finnish peasant patterns 
and fit in with modern furnishings ex- 
tremely well. Candle brackets are being 
made by a goldsmith on a large scale in 
patterns based on ancient motifs but 
meeting the requirements of modern 
taste. These brackets are made of brass 
and are already in demand on both the 
home and the foreign markets. 


Other Significant Fields 


Production of sanitary and electrical 
equipment is also developing. Contin- 
ual development is taking place in the 
lamp industry. Finnish lighting equip- 
ment was recently used when a famous 
restaurant in Copenhagen was redeco- 
rated. 

One of the largest pottery factories in 
the world is located in Finland, and its 
art pottery has a high reputation abroad. 
Recently the company held exhibitions 
of its art pottery in Stockholm and Co- 
penhagen. Other newer enterprises are 
active in this field also, and ceramic or- 
naments are becoming popular. 

The foregoing brief résumé of some 
of the new products which will soon 
reach the export market clearly shows 
that Finland is resolutely striving to se- 
cure a permanent position on interna- 
tional markets. The accompanying 
table indicates prewar trade in selected 
products. 


Finnish Exports of Selected Items, 1938 





Item Quantity Value 


Kilograms Marks! 
4, 954, 402 38, 714, 340 
4, 107, 909 33, 364, 625 
1, 106, 848 10, 717, 346 


Wooden rollers 

Chinaware 

Furniture 

Glass and manufactures (in- 
cluding window glass, jugs, 


bottles, etc. 404, 549 5, 754, 133 
Bobbins and spools (wooden 361, 282 4, 765, 881 
Wooden handles for hand tools 107, 845 520, 091 





1The value of the Finnish mark in 1938 was $0.02 ir 


United States currency. 

Note.—The leading importers of Finnish glass and 
glass products in 1938 were Great Britain, Estonia, the 
United States, and Denmark. Chinaware went chiefly 
to Sweden, Argentina, Estonia, and the United States. 


Source: Finnish Yearbook, 1939. 
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equipment, including 11 


Re pa ations ‘News with capacity of 20,000 kw.; 53 Baker-Per 


¥ King 
e type kneading machines, 109 rolli 
. bd az .@ ar: n 
Allocation of “Advance Repara- 15 autoclaves, and 20 hollandere ona 
. e 


general-purpose machinery 
of this plant are avail 


tions” Plant and equipment 


able for reparation 
This plant was included in the group 

of “advance reparations” plants ang Was 

previously announced by the Office of 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, 
in Brussels, has announced that an addi- 
tional German propellants plant will be 
considered for allocation among the 
Western Allied Nations in the near fu- 
ture, according to information received 
by the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce. This plant 


proved for reparation by the Allied Con 
trol Council and allocated to the Inter 
Allied Reparation Agency. 


turbo-generator 


International Trade as Officially ap 





is: : —. 
Allocation of General-Purpose 
Wolff & Co. (Factory A), located at Bom- E . 
Li : “qui 5 
litz, Germany (British Zone), Plant No juipment 
1018.—Principal products: Single-base and The Inter-Allied Reparation A at 
double-base propellants. Total production sency 


has also announced that general-purpose 
industrial equipment, designed for 
peacetime production, from six addi. 
tional German war plants will be con- 
sidered for allocation among the Western 


was approximately 500 tons per week. Fac- 
tory included nitroglycerin and nitrocellu- 
lose plants, acid recovery and mixing plants 
solvent recovery and rectification plants, tw: 
refrigeration plants, incorporation mills, and 
hydraulic presses. Facilities included: steam 


generation equipment, including four La- Allied Nations in the near future. These 
mont boilers; electric-power generation six plants are as follows: 
Serial | . I it il 
number ” ' Bavaria al prod 
S7 Me cr t Pla Bad ‘ \ srie 1 ving and acces 
91 i Marientha D 
O4 d Neustadt 1) 
Os i F lossen be 1) 
O68 Oberzel i) 
213 | Messerschmidt A. G Straut 4 " ‘ ‘ iw 


INVENTORIES MAy BE EXAMINED panied by justifying data, including a 
statement indicating: (1) the economic 
need for such facilities in the United 
States: whether comparable facili- 
ties are available as United States Goy- 
ernment surplus property or through 
private trade channels: (3) if not, the 
approximate date of availability through 
private trade channels; (4) the extent 
to which the facilities may be needed 
to replace property requiring replace- 
ment because of excessive wear in war 
production; (5) the industrial use to 
which the facilities would be put; and 
(6) any other reasons (such as special 
characteristics or technical excellence 
why transfer of the facilities to the 
United States would be desirable. 

If the inquirer intends to transfer 
such reparations property to a third 
country, his expression of interest should 
state: (1) city and country to which 
transfer would be made; (2) the need 
for the equipment in the proposed coun- 
try of location; (3) whether comparable 
facilities are available as U. S. Govern- 
ment surplus property or through private 
trade channels; (4) if not, the approxi- 
mate date of availability through private 
trade channels; (5) the industrial use 
to which the facilities would be put; and 
(6) any further information to justify 
the request. Reparations equipment 
purchased from the United States Gov- 
ernment for transfer to a third country 
must be for use and operation by United 
States nationals. 


The itemized inventories of the equip- 
ment of all of the above plants will be 
available for examination during regu- 
lar business hours in the office of the 
Reparations Staff, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Room 1405, Temporary T Building, 
Fourteenth Street and Constitution Ave- 
nue, NW., Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) 


EXPRESSIONS OF INTEREST INVITED 


This announcement does 
tute an offer of sale. Under the German 
reparation program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate the gen- 
eral-purpose industrial equipment of 
these plants among its 18 member West- 
ern Allied Nations, including the United 
States. These allocations are made pur- 
suant to “bids” or requests for allocation 
submitted by the Governments of the 
respective nations. As a guide to this 
Government in determining whether any 
requests should be submitted on behalf 
of the United States, the Department of 
Commerce invites business firms and 
persons to express any interest which 
they may have in the purchase of any 
items of general-purpose industrial 
equipment in these plants. Such expres- 
sions of interest do not constitute a com- 
mitment to purchase. 

Expressions of interest should be for- 
warded to the Reparations Staff at the 
address shown above and must be re- 
ceived by May 26. They must be accom- 


not consti- 
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DISPOSAL PROCEDURE 


The Office of the Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner (OFLC), Department of 
State, has been designated as the U. S. 
Government agency responsible for sales 
and disposals of such German repara- 
tions properties as may be allocated to 
this Government. 

Although the OFLC has not yet an- 
nounced the official terms and conditions 
for sales, preliminary notice has been 
issued that such sales will be for a fair 
and reasonable price under United States 
surplus-property disposal procedures, for 
cash, on an “as is, where is’’ basis. 

Reparations equipment will be de- 
livered, properly crated, to the purchaser 
at the German border. The purchaser 
will then be responsible for transporta- 
tion from the border to the country of 
destination. All reparations equipment 
must be removed from Germany. 








(Continued from p. 11) 


43. Venezuela—Jesus Echeverria G., Apar- 
tado 291, Avenida Norte 26-1, Caracas, is in- 
terested in representing cotton tertile mills. 
Scheduled to arrive May 6, via New York 
City, for a month’s visit. U.S. address: c/o 
G. F. Steele Export Co., 400 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 


Import Opportunities 


44. Canada—Construction Agencies Lim- 
ited, 108 Gallery Square, Montreal, wish to 
export galvanized steel wire rope, 201,600 
feet, % inch diameter, 6 x 12, of new “Best 
Plow,’ 1 reel 14,400 feet and 16 reels of 12,600 
feet; and 70,560 feet, 144 inch diameter, 
6 x 12, of new “Mild Steel Plow,” 20 reels 
of 2,880 feet, and 9 reels of 1,440 feet. 

45. Crete—Zach. Diakakis, Candia, Crete, 
offers for export raisins and locust beans. 

46. Egypt—“‘Société Egyptienne des Indus- 
tries Textiles,” Gheit El-Enah, Alexandria, 
offers for export cotton and silk materials. 
One set of samples of materials offered are 
available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

47. England—Wild-Barfield Electric Fur- 
naces Limited, Elecfurn Works, Watford By- 
Pass, Watford, Herts., wish to export elec- 
tric heat treatment furnaces. One illustrated 
booklet available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

48. Mezico—Raul Resendez y Cia., P. O. 
Box 21, Neuvo Laredo, Tamaulipas, desires 
to export lemon oil. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


49. Hungary—Salamonovits Zs. Sandor, 8 
grof Teleki Pal utca, Budapest V., desires 
U. S. representative for hand-embroidered 
blouses; children’s and women’s dresses of 
silk, rayon, and Swiss voile: rayon hand- 
painted scarfs; fancy dolls; toy animals of 
dileloth; printed and embroidered linen 
tablecloths; waterproofs; and hand- or ma- 
chine-embroidered ladies’ underwear and 
slips of rayon and real silk. Photograph of 
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hand-embroidered blouse is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


50. Belgium—oO. Balanger, 18 Avenue Nor- 
bert Gille, Brussels, seeks purchase quota- 
tions on women’s hose, bathing suits, 
handkerchiefs, towels, underwear, and knit- 
ting wool. 

51. Belgium—Armand Depres, 13 Avenue 
de Saturne, Uccle, Brussels, seeks purchase 
quotations on cotton shirtings, and men and 
women’s underwear, 

52. Belgium—Société Belge pour 1’Exploita- 
tion des Grandes Marques, “Sogram” S. A., 
60 Rue des Tanneurs, Brussels, seeks pur- 
chase quotations on wines and spirits. 

53. Belgium—-Société Belge pour la Fabri- 
cation des Cables and Fils Eléctriques, S. A., 
79 Rue du Marche, Brussels, seeks purchase 
quotations on large quantities of gray cloth 
for insulating electric wire, in pieces of 330 
to 385 yards long, 43 inches wide (22 21, 3€s 
in warp and 40s in filling). 

54. Belgium—Usines Hennebert & Cie., 39 
Boulevard Sainctelette, Mons, desires pur- 
chase quotations on raw materials for mat- 
tress making (wool, felt, fiber, and ticking). 

55. Colombia—Industria “Las Tres Estrel- 
las,” Waluta & Cia., Apartado No. 434, Cali, 
seeks purchase quotations from manufac- 
turers of lens for sun glasses, and the metal 
pins for joining the three parts of the 
spectacles. 

56. Cuba—ABA, Cia. Distribuidora Ever- 
sharp de Cuba S. A., Reina 314, Apartado 
2688, Habana, seeks purchase quotations from 
manufactures for cigarette lighters, paper- 
stapling machines, novelty jewelry, and per- 
fumes. 

57. Cuba—Dr. Jose Puget, Jose M. Espinosa 
No. 4, Apartado de Correos No. 64, Camajuani, 
seeks purchase quotations from manufac- 
turers for dental anesthetics, and equipment 
to make dental anesthetics. 

58. England—Abbott’s Wood Wool Lim- 
ited, Swinton House, 324 Grays Inn Road, 
London, W. C. 1., seeks purchase quotations 
from manufacturers for wood wool, and ma- 
chines that produce wood wool sleeves. 

59. England—I. Buchanan Scott, Great 
Eastern House, 154 Bishopsgate, London, 
E. C. 2., overseas representative for Dawood 
Hajee Nasser & Co., seeks purchase quotations 
for general merchandise, textiles, glassware, 
cutlery, toys, plumbing fixtures, paper, clocks, 
light machinery, rubber goods, packaged 
foods, hardware, and plastics, for shipment 
to India. 

60. England—Comintra Limited, “Stan- 
thorne,” Burtons Way, Chalfont Street, 
Giles, Bucks., seeks purchase quotations for 
100,000 pieces of hickory wood (8 feet x 5 
inches, 1 inch thick) for skis. 

61. England—Fawcett Martin & Co., 53 
Rectory Grove, Clapham, London, S. W. 4., 
desires to purchase match-manufacturing 
plant for operation in Ireland. Copies of 
specifications available from Commercial In- 
telligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

62. England—J. Scott Cottrell & Co., 21 
Grays Inn Road, Holborn, London, W. C. 1., 
seeks purchase quotations and agency for 
cereal and cereal products, such as semolina, 
hominy feed, and corn germ meal. 

63. England—E. Winter & Co. Ltd., 56 
Whitfield Street, London, W. 1., seeks pur- 
chase quotations for imitation gold and 
colored stamping foils (roll-feed foils). 

64. France—Etablissements Mallat, 53, 
Boulevard de Strasbourg, Paris (Xéme), 
wishes to buy plastic materials in tubes or 
in rods, for the manufacture of fountain 
pens and pencils; and red, green and blue 
pigments for rubber erasers 


65. France—Les Tissus Solabelle, 10, Rue 
Saint-Marc, Paris (Xéme), desires to pur- 
chase approximately 33,000 yards of woolen 
and silk fabrics. 

66. France—Productions Thorer, 35, Rue 
du Faubourg Poissonniére, Paris, seeks pur- 
chase quotations on 10,000 muskrat skins. 

67. France—R. Scattolini & G. Geley, 10, 
Rue Saint-Marc, Paris (Xéme), desires pur- 
chase quotations for 10 tons of wool threads. 

68. India—Drewet Chowna & Co., “Lentin 
Chambers,’ Medows Street, Bombay, desires 
to purchase electric motors of continuous 
rating and 40° rise temperature, as follows: 
fractional repulsion-induction, 1%, to 1 hp., 
230 volts, 50 cycles, 1,450 r. p. m.; fractional 
d. c., % to 1 hp., 230 volts, 1,450 r. p. m.; 
squirrel-cage induction, 5, 714, 10, and 15 
hp., 400 volts, 50 cycles, 3 phase, 1,450 and 
950 r. p. m., complete with pulleys, slide rails, 
starters, and two overload releases. Also, 
Diesel alternators, 20 to 100 kv.-a., 400 volts, 
50 cycles, 3 phase, 4-wire system; slow-speed 
horizontal Diesel engines, 10 to 50 hp.; and 
domestic-type refrigerators, complete units, 
for use with 230-volt, 50-cycle, a. c. motor. 

69. Italy—A. G. E. S. (Anonima Gomma 
Ebanite Similari), 40 Via Andorno, Turin, 
seeks purchase quotations on natural and 
synthetic rubber, 80 tons annually; rosin 
(rubber grade), 10 tons annually; and 
carbon black (lamp black), for rubber com- 
pounding, 10 tons annually. 

70. Italy—Ing. Arturo Cayre, 36 Corso G. 
Cesare, Turin, desires purchase quotations 
for electric clocks, regulating the closing and 
opening of single-phase circuits; electric re- 
frigerators or motors; and single-phase elec- 
tric motors, self-starting, up to 0.5 hp. 
capacity. 

71. Italy—Calzature Colombino, 21 Via 
Cesare Balbo, Turin, seeks purchase quota- 
tions for 10,000 to 20,000 pairs men’s and 
children’s leather shoes, and 10,000 to 20,000 
pairs annually of medium-priced tennis 
shoes, rubber boots, and overshoes (rubber). 

72. Italy—Ing. Grana & Caroni, 26 Via 
Sacchi, Turin, desires purchase quotations 
on single-phase and tri-phase_ electric 
motors, 5,000 to 10,000 annually. 

73. Italy—Manifattura di Cuorgné, 14 Via 
Confienza, Turin, seeks purchase quotations 
for two complete sets of machinery for spin- 
ning and weaving cotton. 

74. Italy—Pia, Societa San Paolo, Alba. 
Cuneo, desires purchase quotations for 3,000 
tons annually of glass and satin finish print- 
ing paper (50 to 130 grams per square meter). 

75. Italy—Giuseppe Ratti (Industria Ital- 
iana Occhiali), 119 Corso Firenze, Turin, 
desires purchase quotations for colored glass 
for sun glasses, 200 to 300 lenses annually; 
and metal and gold-plated spectacle frames, 
50,000 frames annually. 

76. Italy—Soc. An. Industria Budella ed 
Affini, 44 Via Principi d’Acaja, Turin, seeks 
purchase quotations for 4,000 to 5,000 barrels 
annually of standard-grade salted and dried 
sausage casings (cattle, horse, and sheep). 

77. Italy—“Tre Kappa”, 14 Via 4 Marzo, 
Turin, desires purchase quotation for butyl 
and ethyl acetates in 10-ton shipments, for 
the manufacture of lacquers. 

78. Italy—Zincol, 21 Via Cesare Balbo, 
Turin, desires purchase quotation for zinc 
dross in block form, 100- to 200-ton ship- 
ments, for the manufacture of zinc oxide. 

79. Mexico—Roberto Dunand, Av. Rep. Del 
Salvador 65, Mexico, D. F., desires purchase 
quotations for medium-priced men’s shoes. 

80. Norway—Albert Killen A/S, Hevne- 
lageret, Opgang C., Oslo, desires to purchase 
3,000 metric tons of white, yellow, or red 
potatoes, size not less than 1% inches, 2 
inches upward preferred. Immediate ship- 
ment desired. 

81. Scotland—R. & J. D. Crawford, “Park- 
house”, Manse Road, Crossgates, Fife, seeks 
purchase quotations for canned and pack- 
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aged foodstuffs; and fresh fruits, vegetables, 
onions, potatoes, and nuts. 


82. Sweden—AB, Stockholms Spirvagar 
Tegnérgatan 2A, Stockholm, desires to pur- 
chase 24,000 metres of worsted fabrics (dark 
blue, and olive drab) for tram and bus uni- 
forms. Full information on quantities of 
each desired, and one set of samples available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Export Agency Opportunities 


83. Canada—Duder & Company Limited 
(formerly E. W. Duder), 73 Victoria Street, 
Toronto 1, Ontario, seeks reprezentations for 
raw materials for the manufacture of house- 
hold paints. 

84. Egypt—Mohamed Abdel Monein Said, 
30 Fouad el Awal Street, Cairo, seeks repre- 
sentations for fluorescent lamps, for com- 
mercial and industrial use. 

85. Egypt—Marcello Pepe, 17 Midan Malika 
Farida, Cairo, seeks representations for ter- 
tiles, underwear, and hosiery. 

86. England—Aikman (London) Limited, 
10 Montague Square, London, W. 1., seeks 
representations for dyes, sulfur, sulfuric 
acid, phosphates, potash, coal tar products 
and other chemicals. 

87. England—Amson Associated Com- 
panies, 65 George Street, Manchester 1, seeKs 
representations for teztiles, clothing, and 
general merchandise. 

88. England—Bell & Forest, Ltd., Shaftes- 
bury Buildings, 5-7 Denman Street, London 
W. 1., seeks representation or right to manu- 
facture stationery goods. 

89. England—wWilliam Clark (Spare Parts) 
Limited, Nobby House, 438 Harrow Road, 
London, W. 9., seeks representations for 
automotive parts 

80. England—Comintra Limited, “Stan- 
thorne”, Burtons Way, Chalfont Street, Giles, 
Giles, Bucks., seeks representations for 
moulding powders (urea-formaldehyde, 
phenol-formaldehyde, polystyrene, cellulose- 
acetate), industrial and pharmaceutical 
chemicals, dyestuffs, and dyestuff inter- 
mediates. 

91. England—aA. P. Sullivan & Co. Ltd., and 
Sullivan & Co. (Overseas) Ltd., 80 Wimpole 
Street, London, W. 1., seeks representations 
for tertiles and general merchandise. 

92. France—Comptoirs de l’Océan Indien 
4i, Rue de 1]’Echiquier, Paris (10éme), wishes 
representation for fur skins. 

93. France—Maurice Denariez, 93, rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, Paris (8éme), seeks 
representations for fur skins. 

94. France—Etablissements Mallat, 53 Bou- 
levard de Strasbourg, Paris (Xeme), wishes to 
purchase license to manufacture, or exclusive 
agency for a ball-point pen. 

95. France—La Peau Brute de France, 19, 
Faubourg Poissoniére, Paris (9é€me), seeKs 
representations for fur skins. 

96. France—G. Mayerhoeffer & Fils, 1, cité 
Paradis, Paris (10éme), seeks representations 
for fur skins. 

97. Italy—Ing. G. Cavicchioli, 8 Via Monte 
di Pieta, Turin, seeks representations for re- 
frigerators, electrical appliances, and radios. 

98. Italy—Ing. Grana & Caroni, 26 Via Sac- 
chi, Turin, seeks representations for ma- 
chine tools; and machinery and equipment 
for drawing wire, such as copper and iron. 

99. Italy—Clidio Grisolia, 9bis via Gari- 
baldi, Turin, seeKs representations for radios 
and radio equipment. 

100. Italy—-Giuseppe Mortara Successore 
Ditta Enea Mortara, 10 Via Cesare Battisti, 
Bologna, seeks representations for shoe 
leathers, and qu2bracho for tanning. 

101. Jtaly—-RAF (Rappresentanze Attivita 
Farmaceutiche), 11 Corso Moncalieri, Turin, 
seeks re -resentations for pharmaceutical 
preducts 
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102. Italy—“‘Tre Kappa”, 14 Via 4 Marzo 
Turin, seeks representations for abrasive pa- 
per and substances, and varnish for automo- 
mobile industries and tanneries 

103. Republic of Philippines—Bolinao E ec- 
tronics Corporation, 6th floor, China Bank 
Building, Manila, seeks representations for 
complete electrical line, such as house wiring, 
light bulbs, sockets, switches, conduits; also 
quality motor generator sets, and electric 
motors. 

104. Siam—Nim Hong Chua, Limited, 71 
Sampeng Street, Bangkok, seeks representa- 
tions for automobiles and trucks. 

105. Union of South Africa—H. L. Hompes 
& Company, P. O. Box 3480, Johannesburg, 
seeks representations for cotton piece goods 

106. Union of South Africa—The Right 
Agent (Pty.) Ltd., P. O. Box 9135, Johannes- 
burg, seeks representations for industrial 
woodworking, and clothing industry machin- 
ery; industrial and domestic hardware 
plumbing supplies; tertiles; and floor cov- 
‘rings, such as coated or plastic materials 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 


Advertising Media—Belgium 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Ecuscdor 
Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Guate- 
mala. 

Aircraft and 
Equipment 
Zealand 
Aircraft and Aeronautical 
Equipment Importers and 
guay 

Aircraft and Aeronautical Supply and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Union of 
South Africa 

Alcoholic Beverage Importers and Dealers 
Palestine 


Aeronautical 
Importers and 


Supply and 
Dealers—New 


Supply and 
Dealers—Para- 


Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—British Guiana 

Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—Costa Rica 

Bags and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Nicaragua 

Beverage Manufacturers—Curacao 

Beverage Manufacturers—Palestine 

Beverage Manufacturers—Paraguay 

Cement Manufacturers—Brazil 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Bolivia 

Dental Supply Houses 
lic 

Dental Supply Houses—Ecaudor 

Dental Supply Houses—Guatemala 

Dental Supply Houses—Ireland 

Dental Supply Houses—Paraguay 

Dental Supply Houses—Syria 

Dental Supply Houses 

Dental Supply Houses 

Department Stores 
ippines 

Electrical Supplies cand Equipment Import- 
ers and Dealers—Norway 

Feedstuff Importer, Dealers, Manufactur- 
ers, and Exporters—Costa Rica. 

Flour Mills—Guatemala 

Flour Mills—Peru 

Hides and Skins Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Ireland 

Jewelry Importers and Dealers—Curacao 

Jewelry Manufacturers—Switzerland 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry 
Curacao 


Importers and 


Importers and 


Dominican Repub- 


Tunisia 
Uruguay 
Republic of the Phil- 


Laundry and 
Guatemala 

Laundry and Dry-Cleaning Industry—p) 
Salvador. 

Laundry and 
Uruguay 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers 
Dealers—British Honduras 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers 
Dealers—Finland 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers anq 
Dealers—Jamaica 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers ang 
Dealers—El Salvador 

Leather and Shoe-Finding Importers ang 
Dealers—Trinidad 

Lumber Importer and Agents—Curacao 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Jamaica 

Lumber Importers and Agents—Tunisia. 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Ecuado! 

Meat Packing, 
Egypt 

Meat Packing, Sausage, and Casings— 
Iraq 

Medicinal and _  Toilet-Preparation Im- 
porters and Dealers—-Ceylon 

Medicinal and Toilet-Preparation Manu- 
facturers—Honduras 

Metal-Working Plants and Shops—Hon- 
duras 

Mining Companies—-Ecuador 

Mining Companies—-Honduras 

Motion-Picture Industry—cCosta Rica. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Honduras. 

Motion-Picture Industry—Turkey. 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and Distribu- 
tors—Panama 

Motor-Vehicle Importers and _ Distribu- 
tors—Republic of the Philippines 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Costa Rica 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Guatemala 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Dealers— 
Bahamas 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
Arabia 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Bermuda 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Ceylon 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Cur2cao 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Finland 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—lIran 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Jamaica 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog 
raphers—Iraq 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog: 
raphers—E]l Salvado1 

Photographic-Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Trinidad 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers of Plastic Product Cuba 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers and Mold- 
ers of Plastic Products—Palestine 

Professional and Scientific Instrument 
Importers and Dealers—Martinique 

Professional and Scientific Instrument 
Importers and Dealers—Panama 

Professional and _ Scientific 
Importers and Dealers—Paraguay 

Professional and Scientific 
Importers and Dealers—Trinidad 

Provision Importers and 
Salvador 

Rubber Goods Manufacturers—Greece. 

Second-Hand Clothing Importers and Deal- 
ers—Ethiopia 

Second-Hand 
Dealers—Greece 

Sugar Mills—Costa Rica. 

Tanneries—Ecuador 

Tanneries—Haiti 


Dry-Cleaning Industry— 


Dry-Cleaning Industry. 


and 


and 


Sausage, and Casings— 


raphers 


Instrument 
Instrument 


Dealers—El 


Clothing Importers and 


Foreign Commerce W eekly 
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